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WAS a strange sensation I experienced when in 1881, only eighteen 
years of age, I boarded in Leipzig the train that was to take me to 
Weimar. For the first time in my young life, I was about to face one 
of the really great men in the realm of music. Franz Liszt had very 
kindly consented to receive me and hear me play some of my com- 
positions. 

As I stood before the master, felt the friendly grasp of his hand, 
and was allowed to behold that wonderful and curiously characteristic 
countenance with its clear and brilliant gaze, all my shyness—which, 
under the circumstances, was only too explicable—vanished as if by 
magic. 

At that time, to be sure, I had no idea that my relations with Liszt 
would grow to be as close as they eventually became. Today—fifty 
years after his death—, when I read one of his letters to me, or see the 
dedication in a copy of the score of his “Faust Symphony” that he 
presented to me “in friendship,” it seems like a dream that then I was 
found worthy of such a friend. 

With Liszt, nobility was innate. To see him among princes, was to 
recognize him as their king. He possessed a certain aloofness. He was 
not everyone’s familiar, and was particular in the choice of his associates. 
But he admitted only intellectual distinctions, and paid no heed to caste. 
He could treat the simplest musician with warm cordiality, and the 
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highest aristocrat with gentle disdain. He felt respect and veneration 
for any real artistic accomplishment, for the masters among his con- 
temporaries no less than for those of the past. 

It seems to me superfluous today to point out again what he did for 
Wagner, for Berlioz, for Peter Cornelius, for Joachim Raff, and many 
others whom he thought deserving of his support. In contrast with the 
majority, this truly great man did least for himself. He was an altruist 
of the purest water, always ready to make personal sacrifices or offer 
help. His innumerable benefactions, throughout his life, he tried to 
keep secret; it was only by accident that occasionally they came to light. 

Thus only can one account for the fact that this man, who during 
the period of his brilliant concert tours earned fabulous sums of money, 
had next to nothing when he definitely settled in Weimar, depending 
for his sustenance upon comparatively small pensions which he re- 
ceived from Budapest and from the Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar. 

His mode of life—when I knew him—was of the simplest. With 
no more demands than those of the most modest citizen, he occupied 
the second floor of the little Hofgértnerei (court-gardener’s lodge), 
consisting of three rooms. His faithful servant, Pauline Apel, procured 
his frugal meals from some restaurant, or served him a platter of 
cold cuts. 

Even then, he did not stop his charities, his succor to needy musicians 
and pupils. He was the example of greatness and generosity. 


As lofty as Liszt’s character was his art. He went his own way, a 
way he considered the proper one, looked neither to the right nor left, 
followed no fashion, asked not for success, but served art in the truest 
sense of the word. Of his piano-playing I witnessed, of course, only the 
last display. In spite of his advanced years, to see him sit down at the 
piano and watch his peculiarly long and marvellously shaped fingers 
glide over the keyboard, was a memorable experience. It was more 
than mere play: it was as if the piano, magnetized or bewitched, rendered 
up enchanting sounds from the very depth of its soul. Liszt’s touch was 
indescribably beautiful. I later heard its quality approached only by 
two of his pupils: Alfred Reisenauer and Emil von Sauer. 

To those who were privileged to call themselves his disciples, or 
to others whom he occasionally admitted to his almost sacred presence, 
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Liszt gave with open hands, from the fulness of his knowledge, the 
riches of his experience, and the ripe fruit of his artistic convictions. 
Words can not describe, what and how much one was able to learn 
from him, if one rightly understood him. Often he held back in his 
judgments, especially about new things, or when he could not be positive 
in his verdict. He decidedly preferred it if he could distribute praise 
instead of censure. And censure he generally clothed in irony, which 
often was extremely witty and pointed. It required sensitiveness to be 
fully appreciated. Very rarely was his disapproval blunt. All the more 
lavish and unreserved was his commendation, bordering on enthusiasm, 
whenever he encountered genuine perfection. Bach and Beethoven 
were his idols. Sometimes, after some newer music had been heard, he 
would open a volume of Bach, ask one of his pupils to play from it, 
and, with peculiarly radiant mien, say: “Now let’s get washed!” 


Slowly and with difficulty have Liszt’s larger works made their 
way. Even during the last years of his life, it was rare that one heard 
some of his orchestral compositions. At the festivals of the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Musikverein, which he had founded, there were always two 
or three of his works on the program. But otherwise conductors rather 
neglected him. Some of his pupils—I was one of them—got together 
and performed his two large symphonies, “Faust” and “Dante,” on two 
pianos, with soloists and small choruses. Long after his death, it con- 
tinued to be difficult to find a place in concerts for his major works. 
I can say, with satisfaction, that I have been one of those who never 
gave up the good fight and again and again insisted on performing Liszt. 

The complete edition of Liszt’s works (issued by Breitkopf & Hartel) 
now offers a welcome opportunity to gain a perspective of his vast and 
rich creative output, and it will help to popularize his lesser known 
compositions. It is highly desirable that, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
more of these works should be studied. Not all of them are of the same 
value; but there are “standard works” among them which deserve to 
be heard, if for no other reason than that they tried to break new musical 
ground, and actually did originate a wealth of novel conceptions in 
melody, rhythm, and musical expressiveness. No less a person than 
Richard Wagner was obviously influenced by many of Liszt’s innova- 
tions, which is a credit to Liszt as well as to Wagner. 
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Whatever position one takes with regard to the symphonic poem, 
or to program music in general, it must be admitted that Liszt’s orchestral 
scores contain so much that is admirable and bears the mark of genius, 
that a reaction to it is not only possible but has, of late, made itself 
strongly felt. Many of Liszt’s compositions are beginning to penetrate 
the world triumphantly, and it becomes ever more evident how unjust 
was the prejudice of his contemporaries who saw in him only the 
famous piano virtuoso. 

Nor should we forget the literary work of Liszt. His critical essays 
still furnish interesting reading, and his book about Chopin remains 
unexcelled as unquestionably the finest and most sensitive appreciation 
of the master. Liszt was a musical apparition of the first magnitude, 
and as such he has left us ample and eloquent witness to his greatness. 
He will live on as a potent factor, far into the future,—unforgettable! 

It is gratifying to see how his native land, Hungary, is remembering 
her illustrious son and aims in every way to honor his memory. His 
fidelity to the Hungarian soil is shown not only by those of his com- 
positions that directly sprang from it; he proved it also by spending part 
of each year in Budapest and by keeping up close and cordial relations 
with many of the artists and notables among his countrymen. Liszt’s 
oratorio, “Saint Elizabeth,” is a beautiful document of his loyal attach- 
ments. Elizabeth came from Hungary; Liszt found an asylum in 
Weimar. Thus, in this work, we see united his love for Hungary and 
Thuringia, the country of his birth and the land that, for many years} 
offered him shelter. To be sure, Liszt’s point of view was international 
rather than nationalistic, and a personality such as his belongs to the 
whole world. Nevertheless, the ties with his fatherland were never 
loosened, nor were those that intimately connected him with Austria 
and Vienna. Loyalty—especially to his ideals—was one of Liszt’s 
cardinal virtues. 

We can apply to Liszt the words that Goethe’s Faust pronounces 
at the end of his life: 


The traces of mine earthly being cannot 
In eons perish,—they are there. 


LISZT’S LETTERS 
TO MARIE WITTGENSTEIN 


ARIE, Princess Wittgenstein, was born February 18, 1837, the first 

and only child of Carolyne Iwanowska (then eighteen years old) 
and Prince Nikolaus Sayn-Wittgenstein (seven years his wife’s senior), 
who were married on May 7 (April 26 os.) 1836. Cosima, second 
daughter of Countess d’Agoult and Franz Liszt, was born December 
25, 1837. 

Liszt first visited Woronince, Princess Carolyne’s Podolian estate, in 
February, 1847, when little Marie celebrated her tenth birthday. In the 
summer of that year, Carolyne and Liszt sealed their bond of love in 
Odessa. Liszt returned to Woronince in the autumn, this time for a stay 
of several months. Carolyne left Russia in April, 1848, to join her life 
with Liszt’s. Marie accompanied her. They reached Weimar in June. 
Carolyne lived there for thirteen years, Marie for eleven. All this is 
ancient history. It can be pieced together, quite easily, from copious 
dossiers freely accessible. 

What is new history, is the correspondence between Liszt and Marie, 
who on October 15, 1859, was married to Prince Constantine Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingsfiirst. She followed her husband to Vienna where he held 
the position of an Imperial Grand-Courtmarshal (Oderhofmarschall). 
Marie had a Scotch governess, Miss Anderson, who came with her from 
Woronince to Weimar, eventually acted as a sort of duenna to her, and 
occasionally helped Liszt—in the absence of Carolyne and Marie—over 
a lonely evening in the Weimar household, as his table companion and 
partner in a game of cards. The reader is referred to letter No. 48, Vol. 
11 (Jan. 10, 1861) in Liszt’s correspondence with Carolyne (edited by 
La Mara, B. & H., 1900), in which he quotes from a letter that he had 
received from “Scotchy” [Miss Anderson] from Vienna; and he quotes 
in the original English as follows: “She [Princess Marie] is charming, 
and he [Prince Constantine] is very tender and loves her. It is beautiful 
to see her in her dresses, in her nice carriage with two splendid English 
horses, to see them together at dinner in the evening. She is an angel, 
and we'll hope for the best.” 

Liszt—the father of three children of his own—bestowed upon this 
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“angel,” from her tenth year, when he first met her and asked her 
mother (in a letter of February, 1847) “Mettez-moi aux pieds de Far- 
fadet” (one of Marie’s several pet-names), a devotion and affection more 
ardent than any parent could have given to his own flesh and blood. 
Little Marie was the “sunshine of the Altenburg,” the place where Liszt 
resided with Carolyne during the Weimar years. Marie was a favorite 
with the grand-ducal family. Whenever Liszt and Marie were sepa- 
rated, he wrote to her as frequently and as religiously as he wrote to her 
mother. And he continued writing to her—after the child had grown 
into a woman—until he was nearing the threshold of eternity. 

This voluminous correspondence—documents of extraordinary ten- 
derness, wit, and sagacity—comprises several hundred letters, and covers 
a period extending from February 1848 to April 1886, three months 
before Liszt’s death. It is still unpublished. Thanks to the permission 
of the present owners of these holographs—the Hon. Robert Woods 
Bliss and Mrs. Bliss, of Dumbarton Oaks, D. C.—The Musical Quarterly 
is privileged to print here a few samples of these letters, uncut. It may be 
safely said that Liszt’s character will not be completely understood or 
appreciated until all of these letters are known. The owners are pro- 
posing to publish the entire correspondence in the course of a few years. 
Any reprint—in part or as a whole—of the letters presented here, is 
strictly prohibited —T he Editor. 


I 


a) From the First Lady-in-waiting of the Grand-Duchess of Saxe- 
Weimar, Maria Pavlowna, sister of Czar Nikolaus of Russia, to Marie: 
To THE Princess MARIE OF SAYN-WITTGENSTEIN 
If the Princess Marie Wittgenstein is well, Her Imperial Highness, 
the Grand-Duchess, desires to see her at half after twelve. 
CounTEss FritscH 
Sunday, May 3 [ 1849? | 


b) Marie to her mother: 

Shall I go? I do not believe that she has anything to say to me, but 
if... This is most annoying. You decide. Thank God, you slept better, 
adored minette [“kitten”, one of Princess Carolyne’s nick-names |. 


c) Liszt to Marie: | 
It seems to me better that you go, dearest Magnolette [one of 
Marie’s pet-names ], even at the very probable risk of being told nothing 
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that would interest you—for in this sort of relations the intermediaries 
that lead to nothing are indispensable in order to arrive at something, 
and, if it be possible, at something better. This, at least, is the humble 
opinion of your loving slave. 


a) 
Pour 
LA PRINCESSE MARIE 
DE SAYN-WITTGENSTEIN. 
Si la Princesse Marie Wittgenstein se porte bien, S. A. I. Mad. la Grande 
Duchesse désire la voir 4 Midi & demie, 
ComTEssE FRITSCH 
ce Dimanche 
3- Mai [1849?] 
b) 
Dois-je aller? Je ne crois pas qu’elle ait quelque chose 4 me dire, mais si 
C’est fort ennuyeux. 
Décidez en. Dieu merci vous avez mieux dormi, minette adorée. 


Il me semble qu’il vaut mieux que vous y alliez, trés chére Magnolette, méme 
au risque trés probable qu’on ne vous dira rien qui vous intéresse—car dans ces 
sortes de relations les intermédiaires de rien sont indispensables pour arriver 4 
quelque chose, et s'il est possible 4 quelque chose de mieux. Tel est du moins 
humble avis de votre esclave par amour. 


II 
THE Two Roses? 


There was a castle; — there was a garden; — towards a woman who 
was seated another woman approached. Her face betrayed anxiety; 
anguish could be seen in her eyes. She murmured a long story and 
although she lowered her voice, one could hear the words “isolation,” 
“hunger,” and “distress” recur: and when she said “my sick child” a 
sob broke the words on her lips! . . . 


The seated woman replied very softly, as one replies to a mysterious 
story. One could see that she gave all she had, and she was rewarded by 
a pitiful look. Both talked together for a long time and more than one 
secret sorrow was confided to the compassionate but equally destitute 


1 An allegory written by Liszt for Marie’s name-day. 
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friend. The woman who had entered the place left it at last, more pale 
than when she came. 
* 

Behind the perfumed honey-suckle and the fragrant jasmin, stood 
the little lady of the manor. She had overheard the mother’s sobbing 
and the plaintive accents of her helplessness. She ran around the thickets 
and waited for the unhappy one to pass. . . Upon the latter’s approach, 
she sent before her respectful glances which fell like a carpet under the 
bruised feet .. . and the august grandeur of poverty was troubled by 
such unexpected homage, as if she saw the supreme: retreat of her 
majesty betrayed. But she bestowed a benign blessing on this lovely 
fourteen-year old child with long blond tresses, clad in a blue garment, 
and whose face, radiant with tenderness, seemed like that of a seraph 
seen through the azure of the ether. 


* 


And as these two beings were in each other’s presence, the image of 
Pain and the image of Innocence seemed to stand before God, one near 
the other, like the two holiest hosts on earth, both akin, both hiding 
from the eyes of man their fairest glories. The Lilies in the flower-beds 
seemed to grow only in order to bloom at the feet of this maiden of 
sensitive candor, named after the Queen of the Heavens . .. Long robes 
of mourning, like a mantle of exiled royalty, covered the widow’s shoul- 
ders . .. and the one said in her mute expression “Death, — suffering” 
. .. while the other replied with an ineffable smile, — “Resurrection, — 
happiness” .. . and tears moistened their eye-lids! . . . The tears of the 
one were without color, like the evening dew, for she had halted in the 
narrow shade of a poplar tree, as by a tomb-stone obelisk . . . The other’s 
tears shone like brilliant prisms, like the morning dew which the sun 
colors and inspires, for a burst of light hemmed with gold the flowing 


folds of her azure gown. . . 


And the angel of radiant beauty bowed before the angel of the sick 
and the dying. Then, like an offering from the novice to the hierophant, 
she held out two Roses. . . the loveliest of the garden. She had chosen 
those whose hundreds of petals perfumed the air far and wide . . . and 
she had removed from them the thorns. “Take these, Madam, to your 
sick child,” said the timid maiden to the unfortunate woman and her 
cheeks blushed, and she pressed the hand that received the flowers. She 
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who day and night felt in her side the steely fingers of misery, found 
this velvety hand soft to the touch. She wanted to grasp it again; but 
from the petals of the roses, as they trembled in her hand, fell the gen- 
erous gift that was to bring health to the suffering child as well as 
nature’s sweetest fragrances. Moved, trembling, blushing in turn, the 
weeping woman lifted her beautiful eyes in which unhappiness was 
reflected as in a divine mirror .. . The child was no longer there. 

Then she thought that God had angels of whom he allowed only the 
unfortunate to perceive all the beauty. 

Fifteenth of August, Assumption Day, 1850—WEYMAR 


Les peux Roses 

C’était un chateau; — c’était un jardin; — Vers une femme assise une autre 
femme s’approcha. Sur ses traits se lisait l’anxiété; dans ses yeux on voyait 
l’angoisse. Elle murmura un long récit et quoiqu’elle baissa la voix, on entendait 
revenir les mots d’isolement, de faim, de détresse: et lorsqu’elle dit “mon enfant 
malade” un sanglot brisa la parole sur ses lévres! . . . 


La femme qui avait été assise répondit bien bas, comme on répond a une 
histoire mystérieuse. L’on vit qu’elle donna tout ce qu’elle avait, et elle fut re- 
merciée par un déchirant regard. Toutes deux s’entretinrent longtemps encore et 
plus d’un secret chagrin fut confié 4 l’amie compatissante, mais pauvre aussi. La 
femme qui était entrée quitta enfin cette place, plus pale qu'elle n’était venue. 


Derriére le chévrefeuille parfumé et le jasmin odorant, se trouvait la petite 
chatelaine. Son oreille avait surpris le sanglot de la mére, et les accens d’une pitié 
affligée de son impuissance. Elle courut A l’entour des bosquets, et attendit au 
passage la noble infortunée .... . Et 4 mesure que celle-ci s’avangait elle envoyait 
au devant d’elle un respectueux regard, qui se déroulait comme un tapis sous ses 
pieds meurtris . . . . et l’auguste grandeur de la pauvreté fut troublée par cet 
hommage inattendu, comme si elle voyait trahie le supréme asile de ses majestés. 
Mais elle répandit une bienfaisante bénédiction sur cette belle enfant de quatorze 
ans qu’entouraient de longues tresses blondes, qu’enveloppait un vétement bleu, et 
dont les traits éclairés de tendresse apparaissaient comme ceux d’un séraphin 
entrevu a travers l’azur de |’Ether. — 


Et lorsque ces deux étres furent en présence, l'image de la Douleur et l'image de 
I’Innocence semblérent comparaitre devant Dieu, l’une prés de |’autre, comme les 
deux plus saints hétes de la terre, apparentés entre eux, et cachant également aux 
yeux des hommes leurs plus belles gloires. Les Lys des plattes-bandes paraissaient 
ne croitre que pour fleurir aux pieds.de cette fille de pensive candeur, qu’on appelait 
du méme nom que la Reine des cieux...... Les longues robes de deuil couvraient 
comme un manteau de royauté exilée les épaules de la veuve ..... et l’une disait 
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dans sa muette expression “Mort, — souffrance” ... . et l'autre répondait par un 
ineffable sourire,—“Résurrection, — félicité”’ .. .. Et des larmes humectaient leurs 
paupiéres! . . . Chez l’une elles étaient sans couleur, ainsi que la rosée du soir, car 
elle s’était arrétée sous |’étroite ombre d’un peuplier, comme sous un obélisque 
funébre . . . Chez l’autre elles brillaient d’un prisme diapré, comme la rosée du 
matin que le soleil colore et aspire, car un jour éclatant entourait d’un fond d’or les 
plis flottans de sa draperie azurée 


Et l’ange de la beauté radieuse s’inclina devant l’ange des mourans et des 
malades. Puis comme un tribut du novice a l’hiérophante, elle lui tendit deux 
Roses . . . les plus belles du jardin. Elle avait choisi celles dont les centuples pétales 
embaumaient I’air au plus loin . . . . et elle en avait dépouillé les épines. “Portez, 
Madame, ce bouquet a votre enfant malade,” dit la jeune fille timide 4 la femme 
malheureuse et ses joues rougirent, et elle serra la main qui recevait les fleurs. Celle 
qui sentait jour et nuit dans ses flancs les doigts de fer de la misére, trouva douce 
cette main veloutée. Elle voulut la saisir encore; mais les roses secouées laissérent 
tomber d’entre leurs feuilles le don généreux qui devait porter la santé 4 |’enfant 
endolori, en méme temps que les plus doux parfums de la nature. Emue, trem- 
blante, rougissante 4 son tour, la femme é€plorée leva ses beaux yeux ot le malheur 
se reflétait dans un divin miroir L’enfant n’y etait plus! — 

Elle pensa alors que Dieu avait des anges dont il ne permettait qu’aux seuls 
infortunés d’appercevoir toute la beauté. 

Quinze jour de l’ Assomption, 1850—WerYMaR. 


Ill 


Thank you, dearest Magne [pet-name of Marie], for your little lines 
which have certainly caused me even greater joy than they gave you 
trouble to write. 

You can hardly imagine, how lively my share is, meal by meal, in 
your progressive emancipation from the tyranny of the art and science, 
as well as of the amiability and affectionate solicitude with which 
tyrannos Moller [ physician at Eilsen] * holds sway over you; for his sake 
it would be right to re-establish the ancient sense of the word tyrannos 
which differs greatly from the one that we give it today and to which 
honor and glory attached as is proved by Pericles! 

So you are already authorized to taste the delights of the herring and 
to savor the ham! What events, and what a feast! . . . and what tender 
feast would it not be for me if I were allowed to witness these rejoicings, 
and to season your high meals with some libations of seltzer water. 

As regards happenings, there are so many to tell you about that I 
don’t know where to begin. For you are aware that the capital and resi- 

2 At the time Marie was with her mother at Eilsen. 
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dential city of Weymar is the home of all sorts of agitations and catas- 
trophes. For today I shall limit myself to the most important. First of 
all, Mux [a black dog] has become a quasi grand-seigniorial animal, of 
fine stature, although of manners too loudly demonstrative and almost 
embarrassing in their nibbling expansiveness. 

Pan Lapin (pronounce the Polish way, for you must know that 
Herrman Becker [L.’s valet] is of Polish origin, hence has full right to 
the title Pan Lapin*, as a citizen of one of the districts of Posen of which 
I should botch the orthography if I tried to write where he was born, as 
he just told me . . . perhaps even is he that famous cross between a carp 
and a hare that the most experienced naturalists until now have vainly 
tried to obtain, in spite of all their troubles and vigils—and I rather pro- 
pose sending him, in that capacity, to the next London Exposition. Pro- 
vided John Bull won’t make a lion of him! which evidently would 
amount to a scientific degeneration) but let us return to Mux by way of 
Pan Lapine who has taught him a trick that makes the finest effect, and 
that I shall call the Dance of the Dervishes. Imagine Mux turning and 
turning for quarters of an hour at a stretch, trying to catch his tail, and 
filling the intervals with a music of his own vintage! — It is really most 
hilarious fun, which denotes in this worthy animal the most incon- 
testable aptitude for the higher mathematics, for evidently it is only 
because of the notion he has of the circle and the superiority of this 
[ geometrical ] form over all the others, that he puts all of his own ardor 
into forming himself a circle, by swallowing his tail, by singing and 
dancing just like a Dervish. “The other dogs of the same family are only 
chain-dogs,” said Pan Lapine to me; “they have no humor, no agility; 
but Mux is an excellent example that stands quite above the family.” 

Pan Lapine himself has had the honor to show off his artistic tal- 
ents*, a few days before his arrival, before an august company. He was 
invited, neither more nor less, for a children’s party given by His High- 
ness the Hereditary Grand-duke. His goblets [evidently implements 
of sleight of hand] (he has quantities of them) were the marvel of the 
young public, and their Highnesses most graciously expressed their 
satisfaction to him. Moreover, they asked for my news (especially C. F. 
[Carl Friedrich, Hereditary Grand-duke of Saxe-Weimar] of which I 
am very appreciative), and he received two Louis d’or as honorarium. 
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*Pronounce Pan Lapine. [L.'s footnote.] 
8 Hermann’s uncle, “Professor Becker”, was a professional magician; see Liszt-Carolyne 
Corr. Vol. I, letter No. 138. 
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Yesterday afternoon, as I was returning from Z [baron Ziegesar, 
chamberlain, administrator of the Court theater at Weimar] I met Lisi 
[a playmate of Marie’s?] in the square of the Greek chapel. I gave her 
of course all sorts of compliments from you, as well as to Zeiss [tutor ? ] 
whom I met with one of his kids a little farther on, and whom I tried to 
persuade that the interruption of your lessons in Chronology have had 
most disagreeable results. Learned professor that he is, he thinks that 
the lost time can be easily made up, and he holds in reserve some thou- 
sands of figures and dates which will surely fortify your health. 

I have written to Abbé Tloup [a nick-name for Marie’s mother, 
Princess Carolyne] that the Grand-duchess as well as Prince C. F. [Carl 
Friedrich] and the hereditary highnesses have solicitously inquired after 
your health, and that the Grand-duchess in particular desires to receive 
some information through the intermediary of Countess Fritsch, before 
your return. 

Tomorrow, Tuesday, evening there is a small concert at Court, of 
which I shall send you the program. 

As regards operas, I shan’t have to conduct any until “King Alfred” * 
(the 16th of the month °) because of the illness of H6fer ® which renders 
impossible the performance of major works. 

A propos of Hofer, I divest him decidedly of his Mouxique [allusion 
to the dog] prerogatives, since henceforth he can no longer pretend to 
any analogy between himself and the black [Mux] or the white 
[Marie] 

Imagine a thousand and a thousand times thousand nice and tender 
things, and tell yourself that I wish them for you and say them to you 
from the bottom of my heart—and count on me as on a “Chain-dog”, 
companion of Mux, with this difference, that these chains are my liberty 
and happiness so long as they shall hold me (and I hope that it will be 
forever) close to Tloup and you. 

F.L. 
[Wemar] Monday, January 27, 1851. 

Please give my affectionate regards to Miss Anderson— 

I am enclosing herewith two notes that I shall ask you to hand to 
Minette [Marie’s mother]. 

P 4 By Joachim Raff, first performed at Weimar, March 9, 1851; revised version, March 19, 
1653. 

5 Feb. 16, birthday of Grand-duchess Maria Pavlowna. 

6 Basso, first “King Henry” in “Lohengrin.” 

7 See Liszt-Carolyne Corr. Vol. I, letter No. 53. 
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Merci trés cher Magne de vos chéres petites lignes qui m’ont certainement causé 
encore plus de joie qu’elles ne vous ont donné de peine a écrire. 

Vous imaginerez difficilement, combien je prends une vive part, repas par 
repas, 4 vos progrés d’émancipation de la tyrannie de l'art et de la science, joints 
a l’amabilité et a l’affectueuse sollicitude que vous porte le tyrannos Moller, pour 
lequel il ne serait que juste de rétablir l’ancien sens du mot tyrannos qui est fort 
contraire a celui que nous lui donnons aujourd’hui et auquel on attachait honneur 
et gloire ainsi que le témoigne Périclés! 

Vous voici donc déja autorisée 4 goiter les délices du hareng et 4 savourer le 
jambon! Quels événemens! et quelle féte! . . . et quelle douce féte ne serait-ce pas 
pour moi s'il m’était accordé d’étre témoin de ces réjouissances, et d’assaisonner vos 
grands repas par quelques libations d’eau de Seltz. 

En fait d’événemens j’en aurais tant 4 vous raconter que je ne saurais par ou 
commencer, car vous savez que la capitale et résidence de Weymar est un foyer 
d’agitations et de catastrophes de tout genre. Pour aujourd’hui je me bornerai aux 
plus importans. Et d’abord Mux est devenu une béte quasi grand seigneuriale, 
d'une belle stature, quoique de maniéres trop bruyamment démonstratives et 
presqu’embarassantes dans leur expansion mordillante. 

Pan Lapin (prononcez 4 la polonaise, car il faut que vous sachiez que Herrman 
Becker est d’origine polonaise, par conséquent a pleinement droit au titre de Pan 
Lapin* comme citoyen d’un des districts de Posen dont j’estropierai l’ortographe si 
jessayais de l’écrire ot il est né, ainsi qu’il vient de me le conter . . . . peut-tre 
méme se trouve-t-il étre ce fameux produit de la carpe et du lapin que les natur- 
alistes les plus experimentés se sont vainement efforcé d’obtenir jusqu’ici malgré 
tous leurs soins et leurs veilles—et je me propose bien de l’envoyer a la prochaine 
exposition de Londres en cette qualité. Pourvu seulement que John Bull n’en fasse 
pas un Lion! ce qui serait évidemment une dégénération scientifique) mais revenons 
a Mux par Pan L@pine qui lui a appris un tour du plus bel effet, et que j’appelle 
la Danse des Derviches. Figurez vous Mux tournant et tournant pendant des quarts 
pour attraper sa queue, et remplissant les intervalles par une musique de son cri!— 
C’est vraiment une drdlerie des plus égaudissantes, et qui dénote chez ce digne 
animal la plus incontestable aptitude pour les mathematiques transcendantes, car il 
est évident que ce n’est qu’en vertu de la notion qu’il a du cercle et de la supériorité 
de cette forme sur toutes les autres, qu’il met ainsi toute son ardeur 4 se faire un 
cercle lui méme, en avalant sa queue, en chantant et dansant tout comme un 
Derviche. “Die andern Hunde derselben Familie sind blos Ketten Hunde” sagte 
mir Pan Lapine; “sie haben gar keinen Humor, keine Agilitat; Mux aber das ist 
ein ausgezeichnetes Exemplar der ganz tiber der Familie steht.” 

Pan L4pine de son cété a eu l’honneur de produire ses talents artistiques devant 
les augustes peu de jours avant son arrivée. Il a été invité, ni plus ni moins, 4 une 
soirée d’enfants chez M® le G‘ D. héré[ditaire]. Ses gobelets (il en posséde des 
masses) ont fait !’émerveillement du petit public, et L. A. lui ont trés gracieusement 
témoigné leur satisfaction. En outre elles lui ont demandé de mes nouvelles (C. F. 
en particulier ce 4 quoi j’ai été fort sensible) et il lui a été remis deux Louis d’or 
comme honoraire. 

*Prononcez Pan Lépine. 
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Hier dans |’aprés midi, en revenant de chez Z. j’ai rencontré Lisi sur la place de 
la Chapelle grecque. Je lui ai fait naturellement force politesse en votre intention, 
ainsi qu’a Zeiss que j’ai retrouvé avec un de ses marmots un peu plus loin, et 
auquel j’ai taché de persuader que l’interruption de vos legons de Chronologie ont 
eu des suites plus que désagréables. Il pense, en docte professeur qu’il est, que le 
temps perdu pourra aisément étre réparé, et tient en réserve quelques milliers de 
chiffres et dates qui consolideront sfirement votre santé. 

J’ai ecrit 4 Abbé Tloup, que M™ la G** Duchesse ainsi que M®* C. F. et les 
héréditaires m’ont instamment demandé de vos nouvelles, et que M™ la G® D. 
en particulier désire en recevoir quelqu’information par |’intermédiaire de la C'**** 
Fritsch, avant votre retour— 

Demain soir Mardi il y aura petit Concert de Cour, dont je vous enverrai le 
Programme— 

En fait d’opéra, je n’en aurai point a diriger jusqu’au Roi Alfred, (16 du mois) 
a cause de la maladie de Hofer qui rend la représentation des grands ouvrages 
impossible. 

A propos de Hofer je lui retire décidément sa prérogative Mouxique car désor- 
mais il ne peut plus prétendre 4 aucune analogie ni avec le noir ni avec le blanc— 

Imaginez mille et mille fois mille bonnes belles et tendres choses, et dites vous 
que je vous les désire et vous les dis du fond du coeur—et comptez bien sur moi 
comme sur un “Ketten Hund” compagnon de Mux, avec cette différence que ces 
Ketten sont ma liberté et mon bonheur tant qu’elles me retiendront (et j’espére que 
ce sera 4 tout jamais) prés de Tloup et de vous 

F. L. 
Lundi 27 Janvier 1851. 
Veuillez bien vous charger de mes affectueuses amitiés pour Miss Anderson— 
Je vous joins ici deux billets que vous remettrez 4 Minette. 


IV 


Saturday evening | February 8, 1851, 

VERY GOOD AND VERY DEAR MAGNET 

What joy I have to see you already take rank among the most fecund 
of our letter writers, and how much I thank you for your most sweet 
and charming last letter written in pencil! — But, please, if you should 
have the goodness to write me again, try to use ink, for this unfortunate 
pencil rubs out terribly, and this fills me with sorrow. — So you are up 
already; but are falling over with sheer force and animation. His High- 
ness just informed me even (according to a letter from Minette) that 
you are feeling marvellously and that in ten or twelve days we shall see 
you here again. Unfortunately, I dare not flatter myself to entertain 
such hope, but at any rate I shall contrive something as subtle as Belloni 
[L.’s secretary] and shall consult you soon as to the chances you suppose 
my contrivance may have. 


( 
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Poor Tloup! now she is visited by an abscess! ° That is too bad! .. . 
Tell her to send me as soon as possible those ill-bred abscesses under 
separate cover by mail; I shall make short shrift of them and probably 
they won’t for very long enjoy a company that is hardly pleasant for the 
moment. 

Even black Moux himself has had soon enough of it, and no longer 
comes to present his canine civilities upon my rising in the morning, as 
he had thought fit to do the first 3 or 4 days. His feelings were probably 
hurt by my indifference, and I believe that he is quite ready to treat me 
with “best regards.” 

On the other hand, Ulysses Stock ® did me the honor of smoking a 
cigar and of drinking a glass of Hungarian wine (in the dining room) 
with me this morning. The vandalism of the chestnut trees will be com- 
pletely repaired, and he has just planted or rather transplanted in the 
same place three superb chestnut trees higher than our ceiling (as he 
assured me) and which he promises will be in full bloom this summer. 
Laertes Stock, too, has not been idle, and has put out under your win- 
dows of the little room of the Twins superb—guess what ?—superb 
shoots of cucumbers! 

We parted very good friends, Stock abounded in the sense of the 
general maxim that I gave him: “that it is better to improve things than 
to make them worse”, a maxim from which false deductions can be 
drawn, but which, taken in its somewhat vague and philosophical gen- 
erality, has nothing that offends the good morals - - - not even of Stock 
himself! 

As for events, there is one that has created consternation in the In- 
stitute [the Weimar opera]: Milde”® is hoarse, and they have been 
obliged to substitute “Montechi e Capuleti” [sic] * for “Czar und Zim- 
mermann.” ” All of the Institute’s faculties of hope and illusion are 
now concentrated upon the success of the opera by Raff, and I have at 
last perceived that in these circumstances the above named Institute has 
emotions which are rather like those that passionate players of roulette 
undergo—with this difference, that its agitations and disquietudes are 


8 See Liszt-Carolyne Corr. Vol. I, letter No. 64. 


9 Landlord of the Altenburg, which the Grand-duchess bought later; see Liszt-Carolyne Corr., 
Vol. I, letter No. 98, of May 16, 1851. 


10 Feodor von M., singer, creator of the part of “Telramund” at the first performance of 
“Lohengrin,” Aug. 20, 1850. 
11 “T Capuleti e Montecchi”, opera by Bellini. 
12 Opera by Lortzing. 
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evidently in inverse ratio to its satisfaction and gains. But that is the fate 
of human joys,—to swim constantly in a lake of miseries and sufferings. 
Abbé Tloup could make some fine homilies on that subject. Poor Abbé; 
my heart is disconsolate at the idea of all that she has had to suffer. . . 
since I shall not write her until tomorrow, will you please undertake 1° 
to kiss her,—and more than once. 2° Tell her that Gerhard [book-seller ] 
has not sent me the merest bit of the Revue des Deux Mondes, and that 
I recommend to Harpagon [Moliére’s character applied to Carolyne! | 
to claim without further delay the number of January 1st to which she 
is entitled for her good money paid. 3° Inform her that I am bored 
dining every day at the “Erbprinz” **, and that on even or odd days 
(according to rehearsals) I shall keep house at the Altenburg and give 
myself the pleasure of eating Solo. 4° Kindly remember me, both of 
you, affectionately to Méller Tyrannos and mend as much as possible 
the mistake of my having recommended the “Hofrath,” which has left 
my conscience quite befuddled, although I did it with the simplest and 
the best intentions in the world. (Observe and consider, my child, how 
good intentions facilitate stupidities, and learn to beware of them!) 

Apropos of good intentions, have I spoken to you of the album of 
intimate portraits that Dosnay [Hungarian sculptor] left with me on 
his departure? In my opinion, these portraits are not so bad and I am 
persuaded that the artist did his best, which has not prevented each one 
of his models to harbor a fine grudge against him,—Joachim pretending 
that his portrait resembles Patsch “* and Milde believing that his pic- 
ture is more appropriate for Winterberger [one of Liszt’s pupils] etc. 
etc. Thus the poor wretch has found himself causing displeasure to 
everyone, one worse than the other,—in truth, this circumstance rather 
favorably disposes me towards him, for I have the bad habit of liking to 
take the opposite view .. . I recommend this method to you immediately 
for your feet [an untranslatable pun]. In taking exercises in prome- 
nades, “run” a la Scotch [Miss Anderson]; in order to do this I suggest 
that you proceed as in 66 [a card game ]—beginning with 20 steps,—the 
next day count 4o (the 4o help a great deal), and finally, some grand 
day, not too far distant, set yourself the task of taking 66 steps the 
length and width of your room. 

If by some misfortune Minette should be too indisposed to write to 


13 Hotel in Weimar, where L. first stayed on his arrival with Carolyne, and until he took up 
his quarters with her at the Altenburg; he often took his meals there subsequently. 


14 Baritone, sang part of “Heerrufer’” in the first performance of “Lohengrin.” 
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me, ask her simply to dictate four lines to you so that I may not be 
without news. V. [Baron Vitzthum, a Court official] said to me the 
other day effusively that if Eilsen were as far as Erfurt from Weymar, 
he would, in spite of his numerous occupations, not have failed to in- 
quire directly after the dear health of the dear Princess. 

Reckon a little: if V. were to go as far as Erfurt, I should at least have 
to go to China! 

Good evening, dearest Magnet, and 4 revoir soon! 

In the meantime, I remain, with my heart and soul, not only at the 
feet, but also under the sweet paws of my white Moux 
FL 


Samedi Soir— 
Tris BON ET TRES CHER MAGNET, 

Quelle joie j’ai 4 voir que vous prenez déja rang parmi les plus féconds de nos 
écrivains épistolaires, et combien je vous remercie de votre toute douce et char- 
mante derniére lettre au crayon! — Mais de grace si vous avez la bonté de m’écrire 
encore une fois tachez de vous servir d’encre, car ce malheureux crayon s’efface 
terriblement, et cela me donne tout plein de chagrin. — Vous voici donc déja 
debout, mais tombant 4 la renverse par excés de force et d’animation. M®* vient de 
m’apprendre méme (d’aprés la lettre de Minette) que vous alliez 4 merveille et 
que dans dix ou douze jours on vous reverrait ici. Malheureusement je n’ose pas 
me flatter de cet espoir, mais de toute facon je combinerai quelque chose d’aussi 
subtil que Belloni, et vous consulterai bientét sur les chances que vous supposez 4 
ma combinaison. 

Pauvre Tloup! voila une visite d’abcés qui lui survient! C’est par trop fort 
aussi! ... Dites lui donc de m’envoyer au plus tét ces malotrus d’abcés sous bande 
par la Poste; je ne ferai pas grande facon avec eux et probablement ils ne se 
plairaient pas longtemps dans une société qui n’est guére charmante pour le quart 
d’heure. 

Moux noir lui méme en a eu bientét assez, et ne vient plus me présenter ses 
civilités canines 4 mon lever le matin, ainsi qu’il avait jugé bienséant de le faire les 
3 ou 4 premiers jours. Ses susceptibilités ont probablement été froissées, par mon 
indifférence, et je crois qu’il est tout prés de me traiter avec “best regards.” 

En revanche Ulysse Stock m’a fait l"honneur de fumer un cigare et de boire un 
verre de vin de Hongrie (dans la salle 4 manger) ce matin chez moi. Le Van- 
dalisme des maronniers va étre complétement réparé, et il vient de planter ou 
plutét transplanter 4 la méme place trois superbes maronniers plus haut que notre 
plafond (a ce qu’il m’a assuré) et dont il se promet une belle floraison dés cet été. 
Laerte Stock de son coté n’est pas demeuré les bras croisés, et a établi devant vos 
fenétres de la petite chambre des Bessons un superbe ....... devinez quoi? ... 
un superbe plant de concombres! 

Nous nous sommes quittés trés amicalement avec Stock qui abondait trés fort 
dans le sens de la maxime générale que je lui débitait: “qu’il valait mieux améliorer 
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les choses que les empirer”, maxime dont on peut tirer de fausses conséquences, 
mais qui pris dans sa généralité un peu vague et philosophique n’a rien de con- 
traire aux bonnes moeurs de Stock lui méme! 

En fait d’événemens il en est un qui consterne I’Institut: Milde s’est enroué, 
et on a été obligé de remplacer le Czar et Zimmermann par Montechi e Capuleti. 
Toutes les facultés d’espérance et d’illusion de |’Institut se portent maintenant sur 
le succés de l’opéra de Raff, et j’ai fini par m’appercevoir qu’en ces suites de circon- 
stances le susdit Institut éprouvait des émotions assez pareilles 4 celles des joueurs 
passionnées 4 la roulette—avec cette différence que ses agitations et inquiétudes 
sont évidemment en disproportion avec ses satisfactions et gains. Mais c’est 1a le 
sort des humaines joies,—de nager constamment dans un lac de miséres et de 
souffrances. Abbé Tloup pourrait faire de belles homélies sur ce sujet. Pauvre 
Abbé; mon coeur est tout navré a l’idée de tout ce qu’il lui a fallu souffrir 
comme je ne lui écrirai que demain veuillez bien vous charger 1°—de l’embrasser, 
—et plus d’une fois. 2° Dites lui que Gerhard ne m’a pas envoyé le moindre brin 
de Revue des deux Mondes et que je recommande 4 Harpagon de réclamer sans 
plus de délai le N° du 1 Janvier qui lui revient de droit pour son argent bien 
compté. 3° Apprenez lui que je m’ennuie de diner quotidiennement 4 |’Erbprinz, 
et que les jours pairs ou impairs (selon les répétitions) je ferai mon petit ménage 
a l’Altenburg et me donnerai la jouissance de diner Solo. 4° Veuillez bien toutes 
deux me rappeler affectueusement au souvenir de Méller Tyrannos et réparer autant 
que possible la maladresse de ma recommandation du Hofrath dont je me sens la 
conscience toute embarbouillée quoique je l’ai fait dans les plus simples et 
meilleures intentions du monde (Voyez et écoutez ma fille combien les bonnes 
intentions facilitent les sottises, et sachez vous en garer!)— 

Vous ai-je parlé, 4 propos de bonnes intentions, de l’Album de portraits intimes 
que Dosnay m’a laissé en partant?—A mon gré ces portraits ne sont pas si mal et 
je suis persuadé que l’artiste a fait de son mieux, ce qui n’empéche pas que chacun 
de ses modéles lui garde une rancune soignée,—Joachim prétendant que son por- 
trait ressemble 4 Patsch,—et Milde croyant que le sien conviendrait mieux a 
Winterberger, etc., etc. Le pauvre hére s’est trouvé ainsi mécontenter et indisposer 
tout le monde, 4 qui mieux mieux,—a la vérité cette circonstance me dispose assez 
favorablement pour lui, car j’ai la mauvaise habitude de prendre volontiers le 
contrepied ... . Méthode que je vous conseille d’employer aussitét contre vos pieds 
mémes, en vous exercant 4 des promenades “run” 4 la Scotch. Pour cela faire je 
vous engage a procéder comme au 66—commencez d’abord par 20 pas,—puis le 
lendemain comptez quarante (les quarante aident beaucoup), et enfin 4 quelque 
grand jour, pas trop éloigné prenez pour tache de faire 66 pas de long en large 
dans votre chambre. 

Si par malheur Minette était trop souffrante pour m’écrire, priez la simplement 
de vous dicter quatre lignes afin que je ne reste pas sans nouvelles. V. me dit 
l’autre jour avec effusion que si Eilsen était 4 la distance d’Erfurt de Weymar, 
malgré ses nombreuses occupations il n’aurait pas manqué de s’informer directe- 
ment de la chére santé de cette chére Princesse. 

Calculez un peu: si V. irait jusqu’a Erfurt il faudrait que j’aille jusqu’en Chine 
a tout le moins! 
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Bonsoir trés cher Magnet, et 4 revoir bientét! 
En attendant je reste de coeur et d’Ame non seulement aux pieds, mais sous les 


douces pattes de moux blanc. 
FL 


[GotHa, March 1854] 

Your little bulletin has delighted me and I thank you a thousand 
tender times to have so well fulfilled your promise to write—Abbé 
[Carolyne] is just a little lazy and I shall not fail to make her the re- 
proaches she deserves, next Sunday—the Duke is not returning from 
Berlin until tonight’®. It behooves me therefore to remain here to- 
morrow and the day after tomorrow—besides, I have every day a 
rehearsal of three or four hours—and next week begin the general re- 
hearsals on the stage. We shall need not more than three, and the first 
performance could very well take place a week from Sunday— 

My days pass by very monotonously—I rise at seven o’clock—work 
alone in my room until ten—then my rehearsals begin and last until 
two o’clock—I go home to get back to my scribbling and at five o’clock 
we dine—. Yesterday we had at the table a brother of the Duchess, Prince 
William of Baden—and today I dined at the hotel because the Duchess 
went as far as Naumburg to meet her husband, and to accompany her 
brother who is going to Berlin. 

I have spoken to the Abbé of my black servant **. He is in striking 
contrast with the grand piano which is all in white (I don’t know of 
what wood) and which is the principal ornament of my room—Yester- 
day I held my siesta during “The Barber of Seville” which since a long 
time has ceased to hold any charm or interest for me, because I have 
seen it too often and too well performed to find any taste in mediocre 
performances such as Weymar, Leipzig, or Gotha can offer—and more- 
over, you know that I like Italian works only in Italian, and performed 
by an Italian cast. The German language gives me the effect of a lemon, 
and does in no way replace the orange. 

As regards news, I shall tell you that I long for my sweet home! 
May the dear Lord bless each one of your hours—a revoir Sunday morn- 
ing. Kiss very tenderly the poor Abbé—beg her on my behalf not to 
weep too much—and don’t forget 

Lazy-Bonts THE Last [one of L’s nicknames] 

Thursday, 10 o'clock at night. 


15 See Liszt-Carolyne Corr., Vol. I, letter No. 138, of March 21, 1854: “The Duke will not 
return from Berlin until the day after tomorrow”—which would make the date of this letter to 
Marie March 23. 16 Philippe, see Liszt-Carolyne Corr., Vol. I, letter No. 138. 
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P.S. Ira Aldrich [famous colored actor] is here for the second time and 
will play Othello next Monday—I hope to profit from this performance 
by remaining the whole day Monday at the Altenburg. 


Votre petit Bulletin a fait mes délices et je vous remercie mille tendres fois 
d’avoir si bien rempli votre promesse de correspondance—Abbé est un tant soit 
peu paresseux et je ne manquerai pas de lui faire les reproches qu’il mérite Di- 
manche matin—Le Duc ne revient de Berlin que cette nuit—II convient donc que 
je reste demain et aprés demain ici—Du reste j'ai chaque jour une répétition de 
3 ou 4 heures—et la semaine prochaine commenceront les répétitions générales sur 
le théatre. I] n’en faudra pas plus de trois et la premiére représentation pourra trés 
convenablement marcher de dimanche en huit— 

L’emploi de mes journées est fort monotone—Je me léve 4 7 heures—travaille 
seul dans ma chambre jusqu’a dix—Alors mes répétitions commencent et durent 
jusqu’a 2 heures—Je rentre pour me remettre a écrivasser et a cing heures on 
dine— 

Hier il y avait 4 table un frére de la Duchesse, le prince Guillaume de Bade— 
et aujourd’hui j’ai diné 4 l’hétel car la Duchesse est allé jusqu’’ Naumburg 4 la 
rencontre de son mari en accompagnant son frére qui va 4 Berlin— 

J'ai parlé 4 Abbé de mon serviteur noir—II fait un saillant contraste avec le 
Piano a queue tout blanc (en je ne sais quel bois) qui est le principal ornement de 
ma chambre—Hier soir j’ai fait ma sieste au Barbier de Séville qui depuis long- 
temps n’a plus ni charme ni intérét pour moi, car je l’ai trop et trop bien entendu 
autrefois pour m’accomoder des représentations médiocres telles que Weymar, 
Leipzig, ou Gotha peuvent les offrir—et d’ailleurs vous savez que je ne gofite les 
ouvrages italiens qu’en italien, et rendus par un personnel italien. La langue 
allemande me fait l’effet du citron, et ne me remplace nullement l’orange. 

En fait de nouvelles je vous dirai dass ich mich nach meinem sweet home 
sehne! Que Bon Bozé bénisse chacune de vos heures—A revoir Dimanche matin— 
Embrassez bien tendrement le pauvre Abbé—Priez le de ma part de ne pas trop 
pleurer—et n’oubliez pas 

FAIn£ANT DERNIER. 
Jeudi 10 heures du soir— 

Ira Aldrige est ici pour la seconde fois et jouera Othello Lundi prochain—Je 
compte profiter de cette représentation pour rester toute la journée du Lundi encore 
a l’Altenburg. 


VI 


[Wemar] Saturday, July 21, 1855. 


Dearest MAGNOLET, 

Lazy-Bones comes to you with the request that you plead his cause 
before Minette and to obtain from her forgiveness for the sin of omis- 
sion which he committed yesterday by not having written to you. All 
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day long there is a beating rain of music, as you may well imagine, and 
from eight o’clock in the morning until eleven at night I have not left 
Mr. Hans [von Biilow] to whom I have shown and played a lot of 
things (Faust, the two scores in proof, etc. etc.). At one o'clock Hoff- 
mann [von Fallersleben, the poet] came to lunch with us and made 
some pretty verses for Hans which shall be registered in the album of 
Sire Magnolet—at three o’clock we went to see Preller [landscape 
painter] who in one hour made an excellent portrait of Hans for the 
gallery of illustrious contemporaries, members of the Club New- 
Weymar! 

Mme. O’Brien **, whom we went to see after leaving Preller, is quite 
ill, and Miss Williams greatly laments your absence. I have tried to con- 
sole her after my fashion by telling her that you were very well in Berlin 
and that I did not cease to urge you to prolong your stay ... 

About six o’clock there came to me a little pianist, a prodigy of 13 
years from Warsaw, named Tausig’*. He brings me very strong letters 
of recommendation (which his talent fully justified) from Casimir 
Lubomirsky and Halpert. Probably he will spend one or two years in 
Weymar. He is an astonishingly gifted boy and you would enjoy hear- 
ing him. He plays everything by heart, composes (passably) and seems 
to me destined to achieve very soon a brilliant reputation— 

After we had made him play half a dozen pieces, Hans played for us 
his Réverie Fantastique, his Mazurka, and his Invitation to the Polka 
(very charming pieces in which there is even something exquisite). I 
finished the session with my Scherzo and a Sonata—whereupon at the 
stroke of nine o'clock the whole band went for supper to the “Erb- 
prinz”, from whence we returned only about midnight. 

This is the story of my day, yesterday—as a complement I am adding 
the story of our journey to Erfurt which we made the day before yester- 
day—where we had the joy of swallowing large portions of musical 
Panade [a soup made of water, bread, and butter] in the form of a 
symphony, an overture, and a “free fantasy” after the fashion of Mr. 
Taubert *. Now, for lovers of mustard and drinkers of rum punch, 
such as I, the Panade has lost, as you know, all its charm. On the way 
back from our excursion, Cornelius made the following charade: 

“Which is the composer who, after having the first and last letters 

17 For Mme. O’Brien and Miss Williams see Liszt-Carolyne Corr., Vol. I, letter No. 65. 


18 Carl Tausig (1841-71); see also Liszt-Carolyne Corr., Vol. I, letter No. 170. 
19 Wilhelm T. (1811-1891), composer. 
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clipped from his name, still remains more than he is himself ?— 
Taubert (Auber!)”. 
Hans will be back tomorrow and will give you fresh news of your 
most humbly and invariably devolved 
Lazy-Bones. 


Samedi 21 Juillet 55. 
Tris cHERE MAGNOLET, 

Fainéant vient vous prier de plaider sa cause auprés de Minette et d’obtenir son 
pardon du péché d’omission qu’il a commis hier en ne vous écrivant pas. Toute la 
journée il y a une pluie battante de Musique comme bien vous imaginez, et depuis 
8 heures du matin jusqu’a II heures du soir je n’ai point quitté M* Hans auquel 
j'ai montré et joué un tas de choses (le Faust, les deux Partitions en épreuves, etc. 
etc.) 4 1 heure Hoffmann est venu déjeuner avec nous et a fait de jolis vers pour 
Hans qui seront enregistrés dans |’Album de Sire Magnolet—A 3 heures nous 
avons été chez Preller qui a achevé en une heure et demie un excellent Portrait de 
Hans pour la Galerie des Contemporains illustres membres du Club Neu-Weymar! 

M”* O’Brien que nous avons été voir en sortant de chez Preller est assez souf- 
frante, et Miss Williams se lamente beaucoup de votre absence. J’ai cherché a la 
consoler 4 ma maniére, en lui disant que vous étiez trés bien 4 Berlin et que je ne 
cessais de vous engager a y prolonger votre séjour....... 

Vers 6 heures m’est arrivé un petit pianiste prodige agé de 13 ans, de Varsovie, 
se nommant Tausig. II m’apporte des lettres de recommandation trés particuliéres 
(tout a fait justifié par son talent) de Casimir Lubomirsky et Halpert. Probable- 
ment il passera un an ou deux 4 Weymar. C’est un garcon étonnamment doué et 
que vous aurez plaisir 4 entendre. I] joue toute chose par coeur, compose (passable- 
ment) et me semble destiné 4 se faire trés vite une réputation brillante— 

Aprés que nous lui avions fait exécuter une demi-douzaine de morceaux, Hans 
nous a joué sa Réverie fantastique, sa Mazourka et son Invitation 4 la Polka (trés 
charmans morceaux oi il ya méme de l’exquisite). J’ai terminé la Séance avec mon 
Scherzo et une Sonate—sur quoi 4 9 heures sonnant toute la bande a été souper a 
lErbprinz d’ot nous ne sommes revenus que vers minuit. 

Voila le récit de ma journée d’hier—auquel j’ajoute encore comme complément 
notre voyage d’Erfurt d’avant hier—oi nous avons eu la jouissance d’avaler de 
larges portions de Panade musicale sous forme de Simphonie, ouverture et “freie 
Phantasie” de la fagon de M* Taubert—or pour des amateurs de moutarde et 
buveurs de Grog de mon espéce la Panade a perdu tout son charme comme vous 
savez. Au retour de notre excursion Cornélius a fait la Charade suivante: 

“Quel est le compositeur dont en retranchant la premiére et la derniére lettre 
de son nom, il reste encore plus que lui méme?—Taubert (Auber—!)” 

Hans sera de retour demain et vous donnera de trés fraiches nouvelles de votre 

trés humblement attaché et invariablement dévolu 


| 


LISZT AND HIS CRITICS 
By PAUL BEKKER 


USONI, in his recently published correspondence with his wife," 
quotes from a letter written to him, after a concert of his, by 
George Bernard Shaw: “... But you should compose under an assumed 
name. It is incredible, that one man could do more than one thing 
well; and when I heard you play, I said: it is impossible that he should 
compose. There is not room enough in a single life for more than one 
supreme excellence.” 

The irony of these words applies with equal, if not with even greater 
force to the case of Liszt. Shaw’s penetrating observation explains a 
great many of the causes for the peculiar opposition that has for so 
long, and at times so vehemently, been levelled against Liszt as a com- 
poser. To be sure, some opposition to Liszt’s music would have been 
raised, had the composer never been also the astonishing virtuoso. As 
a composer he would have had to fight the same battles that Wagner 
and Berlioz fought. However, the opposition would have needed at 
least some objective reasons. But Liszt was a virtuoso, and what is 
more: he was the most successful virtuoso of his time. Besides, he rep- 
resented a new type of virtuoso, comparable only to Paganini, fascinat- 
ing, carrying everything before him with his entrancing play and his 
enchanting person. His virtuosity was incontestable. His spectacular 
triumphs, though, provoked much mockery among shallow wits as well 
as much indignation among stern pundits, because of the wild and de- 
fiant enthusiasm in which his admirers of both sexes indulged. 

In due course of time, this amazing man had the effrontery to pose as 
a composer, yes, as a composer of “advanced tendencies”! No wonder 
that jeers now supplanted the plaudits. Serious consideration was es- 
chewed as superfluous. The composer fell a victim to the virtuoso. Was 
it not the simplest method of criticism: to deny categorically or subtly 
to sneer? All the laws of probability were against such a phenomenon 
as a “virtuoso-composer” endowed with truly creative powers. Was it 
not in accordance with the usual incredulity and ignorance of the public 


1 Rotapfel Verlag, Ziirich, 1936. 
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to say: this man is filled with a ridiculous and inexcusable ambition? 
A virtuoso has to be satisfied with his success as a performer. Possibly 
he may be allowed to write some show-pieces for his instrument; but 
his claims to the dignity of a composer betray his creative insufficiency. 
He is not worth discussing. 

The Liszt-problem is one of the most significant examples of the 
inseparable association between artistic judgment and human psychol- 
ogy. This pertains to both favorable and unfavorable criticism. To 
the present day, this Liszt-problem represents one of those border cases, 
which, when squarely met, admit of no irrefutable decision, at least 
from the so-called purely musical point of view. The decision always 
depends on the human attitude of the judge. Undoubtedly, this human 
factor colors our artistic judgment as a whole. However, it looms up 
larger in the valuation of Liszt than in that, for instance, of Beethoven 
or Mozart. This statement should not be interpreted as meaning that 
Liszt’s compositions lacked musical value. It is intended merely to 
point to the indissoluble bonds between Liszt’s individuality and his 
music. Both are of the same mettle. 

These bonds were responsible for the attitude of the critics toward 
Liszt. If they came under the spell of his personality, their acclaim of 
his work knew no bounds. If they did not like his compositions, they 
also condemned the individual that wrote them. Their conflicting judg- 
ments in musical matters were based upon conflicts of human nature. 
Much criticism of Liszt resulted from malevolence, spitefulness, or 
ignorance, as well as from a seeming determination to be honest and 
veracious. In most instances it was a sorry mess of all these fine quali- 
ties. Liszt’s antagonists pretended to be the priests of truth and beauty. 
They did not realize that they were nothing but fools of their own 
deceptive and narrow imagination. , 

* 


The first opposition of this kind arose against the pianist Liszt. In 
1835, Sigismund Thalberg gave his first concerts in Paris and was enor- 
mously successful. Liszt was not in Paris at that time. He hurried to 
hear Thalberg, but he arrived only after Thalberg’s departure. Because 
of his natural interest in the newcomer, he looked at some of Thalberg’s 
compositions and reviewed them in the “Gazette Musicale.” This 
review was a vigorous censure of Thalberg’s musicianship; it caused a 
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sensation. Fétis, the famous musicologist and critic, published a sharp 
reply. He maintained that Liszt’s attack was motivated by envy and 
jealousy, and compared the playing of Thalberg with that of Liszt’s. 
The result was annihilating for Liszt: “You are the exponent of a 
school of the past, you have nothing more to give us; you do not belong 
to any new school, whereas Thalberg does. That is the difference be- 
tween him and you.” 

It was not a simple nor an easy matter to have been hailed as the 
greatest piano virtuoso of the time—excepting Chopin—and then to 
be cast off as a representative of an obsolete and bygone school, in favor 
of a more loudly acclaimed new prophet, in the person of Thalberg. 
Indeed, Liszt was not slow in answering Fétis, and did so in one of 
his most brilliant and withering polemics. Fétis can hardly have rel- 
ished it. Nevertheless, the incident shows that the success of the virtuoso 
Liszt was by no means gained without obstacles and rivalry. The chief 
stumbling block here, too, was Liszt’s personality. 

Certainly this first crossing of swords was only a minor skirmish 
compared with the critical onslaughts that Liszt had later to endure. 
Among his critics several groups must be distinguished. The first 
group embraces those, whose writings reveal pure incomprehension 
mixed with sweet vengeance on the composer for his success as a vir- 
tuoso. This group came and went with time; it was a troublesome 
company, but not worthy of being remembered. The critics of the 
second and more important group were, in the main, not professional 
writers but artists. Their criticisms were in general not published, but 
diffused by word of mouth or letters. In spite of their apparently 
private character, these criticisms were the more dangerous, because 
of the importance of the individuals with whom they originated or 
who spread them. The third group of critics is represented by the 
biographers; reference is made, of course, to the critical attitude of the 
various authors of these biographies. In general, biographers are the 
glorifiers of their heroes. However, Liszt—like Wagner—presented 
such an interesting and complex subject, that it made no difference if 
the biographer wrote of him with evident antagonism. On the con- 
trary, this attitude was calculated to appear as proof of particular objec- 
tivity and veracity. This apparent effort at bold destruction of so-called 
bluff and myths—known also as “debunking”—has become a special 
mark of modern biography. It is beautifully demonstrated in Emil 
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Ludwig’s book on Wagner, and, more to our point, in Ernest Newman’s 
book on Liszt. On the other hand, the blindly worshipping methods 
of Lina Ramann’s biography, with her uncritical enthusiasm and adora- 
tion (influenced, no doubt, at times by suggestions from the Princess 
Wittgenstein) cannot satisfy us either. Most of Liszt’s earlier biog- 
raphies were founded upon intimate information obtained from some 
lady, who was eager to vindicate herself at the expense of other ladies, 
allegedly of inferior merit. That holds true from the Countess d’Agoult 
(Daniel Stern) to her and Liszt’s daughter, Cosima. And all the ladies 
in a chorus, as it were, voice their grievances in the biography by 
Julius Kapp. 

A few years ago, Peter Raabe published an earnest but rather dry 
and pedestrian book on Liszt, which strives after impartiality. How- 
ever, as a writer, Raabe is not accomplished enough, nor as a musician 
is he sufficiently sensitive, to have succeeded in giving us a really stand- 
ard work. There are many other “lives” of Liszt, among them those by 
Gollerich, Stradal, Pourtalés, and the brilliant book by James Huneker. 
But not a single one of them caught all the dazzling sparkle, all the pure 
luminosity in the many facets of this unique, beloved or hated or even 
despised, charming and enigmatic individual; not a single one ap- 
proached his task by the objectively critical method, which grows out of 
an understanding love, is guided by it, and leads into interpretative love, 
or loving but shrewd interpretation. 

Here again the root of the trouble lies in Liszt’s personality. Liszt 
had no difficulty in finding fanatic friends and supporters. Such were 
Pohl, Biilow, Nohl, Cornelius, Bronsart, Draesecke, and all his more 
or less famous pupils, especially those of the first Weimar period. But 
their enthusiasm knew no limit, and the reaction to it by others was 
an ever stronger opposition to the Meister. Liszt, with equal ease, made 
violent enemies. A balance between the two camps, the friendly and 
the hostile, was, and still is, lacking. Perhaps the most important of 
Liszt’s admirers, especially productive and helpful in connection with 
the preparation of the complete edition of Liszt’s works, was Busoni. 
In his capacity of virtuoso and composer, Busoni saw clearly that Liszt’s 
true stature, in all its many-sided bearings, had to be measured not from 
any particular musical angle, but from a cultural point of view. 


i 
* * 
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The general failure to recognize this not merely musical, not merely 
intellectual, not merely social, but all-inclusive cultural element in Liszt’s 
creative work, was—aside from the opposition aroused among the en- 
vious by his personality—the source of all misunderstandings. Wagner, 
in his public letter on the “Symphonic Poem”, used many spirited words. 
But no sophisticated explanation can do away with the fact that Wag- 
ner’s whole writing was an embarrassed beating about the bush. He 
was careful to avoid taking a definite issue. His was too egocentric a 
nature to agree with, or even to recognize, Liszt’s ideas on the cultural 
mission of music. Liszt was not of the same selfish fibre. His world 
of ideas was larger than Wagner’s. In a sense, Princess Wittgenstein 
was perfectly right, when she said: “Liszt has thrown his javelin farther 
into the future than Wagner has.” However, Wagner had taken a better 
aim. His reckless and almost brutal determination proved to be more 
successful than was Liszt’s deeper understanding of the natural diversity 
of all creative force. Liszt always thought and said: “I can wait.” But 
this patience became a weapon which turned against him. 

Recklessness, like that of Wagner’s, but more hostile, was directed 
against him by other friends or former friends. This was the group 
of academic-romantic musicians, with Brahms at their head and Clara 
Schumann as their patron saint. Let us admit that Brahms always kept 
in the background, and that dear Clara was a worthy woman and artist. 
But her hate for Liszt passed all bounds. It was a hate fanned by an 
absolutely opposite temperament, cherishing certain ideals of the soul’s 
chastity, compared with which the ways of Liszt appeared as those of 
the devil incarnate. The narrowness and meanness of this hate were 
all the more remarkable, when we consider that Liszt had performed 
in Weimar Robert’s operatic failure “Genoveva”, and had made propa- 
ganda in every way for Robert’s works. 

But Clara did not care for this friendship. In Vienna, in 1860, it 
happened that Mozart’s G minor symphony was performed immedi- 
ately after Liszt’s “Prometheus.” After the first four bars of the sym- 
phony the entire audience broke into frenzied applause. Clara sent 
Hanslick’s account of this vulgar exhibition to Joachim and added: “it 
is really delightful to find that for once the public had its heart in the 
right spot.”* Not enough, sweet-natured Clara—who had frequently 
experienced the stupid and rude behavior of audiences towards com- 


2 Letters from and to J. Joachim. Translated by Nora Bickley. Macmillan and Co. London. 
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positions of Robert’s—continues: “I wish I had been there, I should 
have wanted to join in their rejoicing.” 

There can be no doubt that Clara always stirred up in particular 
Joachim’s opposition to Liszt, until the inglorious manifesto against 
Liszt was projected. Yet, in 1853, Joachim had written to Gisela von 
Arnim: “I have a weakness for the spoilt man, although I cannot deny 
that there is no very sharp distinction in his nature between pride and 
vanity ... But I felt it my duty to defend him against the charge of 
thoughtlessness towards many of his colleagues.” Two years later he 
wrote to Clara about Liszt’s music that “one can hear the lies in every 
note and see them at every moment. Meyerbeer, Wagner, the morbid 
side of Chopin’s muse, not his proud patriotism, but his sugary tender- 
ness, Berlioz, all this is combined in one sample . . . I shall never be able 
to meet Liszt again.” One can easily see how Clara’s eyes must have 
shone when she read these words. They were balm on her wounded 
heart. 

In a much more reserved tone Joachim wrote to Gisela, who had 
asked whether he would allow one of his works to be performed on a 
program that contained works by Liszt: “If ever I declare myself to 
be opposed to any participation in Liszt’s musical endeavors, it must 
be in a more dignified manner than by such a feeble, little protest, 
which would make me appear afraid of the conductor with whom I 
was associated for so many years.” At that time, we see Joachim felt 
it beneath his dignity to withdraw his composition. Three years after 
this act of moderation the famous protest was released. To be sure, the 
release was hastened through an indiscretion. But the intention was 
plain, and neither this intention nor the method of its realization gave 
proof of a “dignified manner.” 

* * 
* 


War was openly declared and nobody could doubt that it was di- 
rected against Liszt. The after-effects of this war are noticeable even 
today, especially in the Anglo-Saxon countries, which more than Middle- 
Europe are still ruled by the aesthetics of the Brahms-Joachim group. 
There is an interesting and extensive article on Liszt in the “Monthly 
Musical Record,” published in April 1886, on the occasion of Liszt’s 
last visit to London, a few months before his death. This article very 
well sums up the general opinion on Liszt: 
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In music, melody and form are the ingredients, which can be understood by 
the least educated. Liszt deals with the orchestra in the most original and even 
forcible fashion, his instrumental effects are often startling and original, but his 
themes are trivial and commonplace and deficient in invention. . . The music is 
“caviar” to the general and, with due respect to those who do their best to make 
it popular, it must be admitted that it seems likely to remain so . . . There can 
be no question that the genius of Liszt is reproductive rather than creative. It 
may be a bold prophecy to make, but circumstances will warrant the utterance 
of the statement that the generation yet to come will only know Liszt as a tran- 
scriber, as a critic, as a player... 


The old, familiar tune! 

This prophecy was indeed a bold one and a false one. We ourselves 
are “the generation yet to come” to which the critic of 1886 referred. 
To be sure, we know Liszt still as a transcriber, but we know him no 
longer as a critic or, alas! as a player. Instead, we continue in our 
desire to know him, and to know him better, as a composer. The fact 
that this desire has persisted in spite of all opposition, until the present, 
should prove that there must reside in Liszt’s compositions some peculiar 
power, something which all the criticism in the world could neither dis- 
cover nor kill—sharp, intelligent, penetrating as that criticism may at 
times have been. Probably this “something” has not yet been fully vic- 
torious, perhaps it never will be. Nevertheless, this peculiar power exists 
as an active force which could not be kept down, even by the cleverest 
or bitterest critics. Liszt died fifty years ago, and still we discuss him 
and his work. Is that success or failure? It proves, at any rate, that 
the enigma of Franz Liszt has not yet been completely solved and that 
it continues to occupy the active spirits, both within and without musi- 
cal circles. Until now ail his critics have stumbled over this enigma, 
have found it too big a bite to chew. Liszt’s words, “I can wait,” still 
ring in our ears with their smiling assurance, and still hold good. 


LISZT IN FRANCE 
By JULIEN TIERSOT 


NZ LISZT was the perfect type of cosmopolite. During certain 

years of his life he more than merited the sobriquet of “wandering 

minstrel.” His friend, Berlioz, on being asked one day for Liszt’s ad- 

dress, answered: “He? He lives everywhere!” But Paris was one of 

his principal haunts. Here he passed one of the most important phases 

of his career. In Paris he lived his most intimate, intense, and, we might 
say, his happiest hours. 

He was about nine when he left his native country, Hungary, for the 
first time. Already he had won fame in the cultured circle where he 
had passed his young years because of his prodigious musical talent. 
His first stop was in Vienna, where he studied with Czerny and Salieri, 
and was kindly received by Beethoven. In 1823 he continued on to 
Paris. Certain narrow regulations, it seems, prevented him as foreigner 
from being admitted to the piano classes at the Conservatory; but this 
caused less harm to him than to the Conservatory which, had it received 
him, would have had the honor of including him among its most cele- 
brated graduates. To be sure, he proved that he did not require the 
approval of the Conservatory and that he could stand on his own feet. 
After a few months, in Paris, everyone spoke of “le petit Litz.” He 
played in the homes of princes. The Duchess of Berri claimed him as 
her protégé. At court he was received by the King; and when he ex- 
claimed with delight on seeing a beautiful puppet that belonged to the 
Duke of Nemours (a child of his own age), he was literally showered 
with toys. He gave public concerts at the Théatre-Italien and the Opéra. 
Better still, on the 17th of October, 1825, at the Opéra, closed to the 
common run of musicians, he, a child of thirteen, was granted a per- 
formance of his opera “Don Sanche or The Chateau of Love” with 
Nourrit and the beautiful Grassari in leading réles—two acts in the 
French style of the early 19th century, a work that it would be unfair 
to criticize from the viewpoint of originality, but that shows natural 
qualities and ideas of which others, far more experienced, could be en- 
vious. This is the only opera of Liszt’s ever finished or produced. 
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He started his tours through the French provinces. During the 
season 1825-26 he was heard in Bordeaux, Montpellier, Nimes, Lyon, 
Toulon and Marseille. What did he play? The classics, at that time, 
were not popular with provincial audiences. “Fantaisies Brillantes” 
were the rage, and young Liszt excelled as interpreter of them. Several 
of them he wrote himself. In fact, he already tried his hand at bigger 
things. While on this tour, he wrote the first sketches of his “Etudes 
d’Exécution Transcendante,” which later were magnificently developed, 
even orchestrally, for from one of them emerged the symphonic poem 
“Mazeppa.” All of this was written in France, when Liszt was barely 
fifteen years of age. 

He travelled in the company of his father, Adam Liszt, who, al- 
though a musician, considered himself an amateur, but who neverthe- 
less was his son’s most watchful and helpful mentor. Tragedy already 
stalked the boy. After his fatiguing tour, Franz was sent to the sea- 
shore for a rest, and there his father died, at Boulogne-sur-mer, leaving 
him alone in a strange land. The same had happened to Mozart who 
lost his mother in Paris during one of his sojourns in that city. An 
unhappy analogy between the destinies of these two masters. Adam 
Liszt’s concern for the future of his son was evident; for on his death- 
bed he was heard to prophesy that women would cause the greatest 
trouble in Franz’s life. The father well understood and foresaw the 
boy’s nature. 

Indeed, almost immediately young Liszt sought consolation in the 
companionship of the fair sex. Returned to Paris, where his mother 
had come from Austria to be with him (fearing the many dangers of 
the capital for one so young), he struggled as best he could, giving 
piano lessons to the titled and the socially elect. Many of his pupils fell 
head over heels in love with him. One of these, the daughter of a 
minister of Charles X, Mademoiselle Caroline de Saint-Cricq, aged six- 
teen, wished to marry him. It was the first love to which he responded. 
The father opposed the union, and gave his daughter in marriage to 
someone in the Pyrénées, thus taking her far away from Paris. Liszt, 
in despair, fell into melancholy brooding, wanted to abandon his artistic 
career, enter the Church and join a monastic order. He became ill. 
There were reports of his death and the newspapers published his obit- 
uary. All this at the age of seventeen! Finally recovered, his need of 
intellectual activity was so great, it verged on the abnormal. 

In 1827 he already belonged to the familiars of Victor Hugo. There 
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exists a note in which he invites the poet to one of his concerts: “If it is 
possible, come to Erard’s on Sunday morning. I would be very happy 
and very proud. Yours in admiration and sympathy.” A little later, 
in 1833, he wrote: “Once again I have seen our friend Victor Hugo, 
and Alexandre Dumas. This surely is the only world, the only society 
I shall frequent in the future—the other seems so empty and tiresome!” 
In 1834 he wrote: “V. H. has just written me a charming little note. 
It is an attention for which I am grateful. Unfortunately, there are 
people who hate him, but he is great and strong... After a few hours 
with him I feel strange ambitions stirring at the bottom of my heart.” 
They became intimate friends. 

The day after the first performance of “Lucrezia Borgia”, they went 
with other cronies to the Bois de Vincennes for a picnic. Victor Hugo, 
astride a donkey, was thrown. One likes to think of Liszt as coming 
to his rescue! 

In one of Hugo’s letters we find this startling bit of information: 
“Didine [his young daughter] and Liszt are giving me piano lessons. 
I am already playing satisfactorily with one finger ‘Jamais dans ces 
beaux lieux’ [Armide].” Victor Hugo, pupil of Liszt!—This will sur- 
prise those who have always considered the poet an enemy of music. 
To be sure, what music Paris had to offer at that time, could have hardly 
interested him; only comic operas, such as Auber’s, and operas of the 
Italian composer, Rossini, were in the repertory. 

* * 
* 


When in December, 1830, Berlioz gave the first performance of his 
“Symphonie Fantastique” at a Conservatory concert, the event inaug- 
urated a new era in music. Like Goethe at the battle of Valmy, Liszt 
was present on an epoch-making day. He showered Berlioz with ex- 
pressions of his admiration and enthusiasm, became his warmest friend 
and most devoted ally. He accomplished a tour de force in transcribing 
for the piano the many and intricate sonorities of Berlioz’ orchestration; 
and later, as director of music at Weimar, he used all his influence to 
make propaganda for the French musician in Germany. 

Liszt was in Paris in July, 1830, during the days called “Jes trois 
glorieuses,” when the French monarchy was overthrown. The spirit of 
the populace impressed him deeply. His mother, who with apprehen- 
sion had watched him abandon himself entirely to romantic gloom, 
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could well say, “The cannons have cured him.” The cure affected not 
only his mode of thought but revolutionized his art. It underwent a 
complete transformation. He conceived a plan for a Symphonie Révo- 
lutionnaire. “La Marseillaise” was to be woven into it. But this am- 
bitious opus was never finished. He was still unprepared to construct 
a work of such large proportions. Nevertheless, all was not lost, as 
later he used a few fragments of these sketches, under other historical 
circumstances, when, during the revolution of 1848 in Germany, he 
lost several of his noble friends who were sacrificed for their cause. At 
that time he was far from France, was visiting Hungary, had come 
under the spell of Hungarian folk music, as well as of Hungarian aspi- 
rations for liberty. His L’Héroide Funébre, dedicated to the martyrs 
of freedom, though written in another environment, echoed the emo- 
tions that he had experienced during July, 1830, in Paris. His reaction 
to these political upheavals was to associate himself more and more with 
men of advanced ideas. 

Liszt wrote the first piece of his Années de Pélerinage, which he 
called “Lyon”, in memory of the sanguinary uprisings in that city, and 
gave to it the revolutionary motto: “Live by work or die fighting.” He 
frequented the clubs of the “Phalanstére of Ménilmontant,” met “le Pére 
Enfantin” and, what was more important, came under the influence 
of Lamennais, with whom ties of close friendship united him for 
many years. 

But often these meetings of political hotspurs turned into purely 
musical parties. In a letter to Liszt, Berlioz recalls such an occasion, 
when Liszt played for them: “Do you remember the evening at Le- 
gouvé’s, and the Sonata in C-sharp minor, with the lamp turned low, 
and the five listeners reclining on the carpet in the dark, as if spell- 
bound, the tears of Legouvé and mine, the hushed silence of Schoelcher, 
the wonderment of Monsieur Goubeaux? My God! My God! You 
were sublime that evening!” Such was the impression he made on his 
companions. To these men, steeped in the romantic spirit, Liszt re- 
vealed the mysteries of Beethoven in the dusk of an evening, in a small 
apartment near the Stock Exchange in Paris. 

Through music, Liszt won many ardent friends, especially among 
doting femininity. We have seen him espouse the most advanced politi- 
cal and socialistic tendencies. But his personal tastes, as well as his pro- 
fessional career, drew him into aristocratic circles, where he was received 
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with open arms. Such apparent “duality” of conduct was neither un- 
usual nor really inconsistent. He would play successively the réles of 
“beau ténébreux,” of the romantic hero, of the bitter sceptic, cursing 
his destiny and rebelling against the mighty of this earth. Out of these 
inner conflicts grew a pamphlet that he wrote, whose title gives sufficient 
evidence of its nature: “The Position of the Artist in Society.” In a like 
manner Jean-Jacques Rousseau had berated the great of his day. The 
ladies were pleasurably shocked to hear Liszt talk, and swooned in 
anguished delight when they heard him play. 

There was one whose seductive phrases ensnared him: Marie de 
Flavigny, a descendant of one of the oldest and noblest families of 
France, who had become the Countess d’Agoult through her marriage 
with a diplomat of the Bourbon Court. She was beautiful, intelligent, 
cultivated, holding a high position in Parisian society, having a salon 
where she was surrounded and féted by the great among aristocrats and 
artists; she knew what was due her because of her birth and beauty. 
Liszt was received as a master musician. It is possible that in the begin- 
ning she asked him to give her piano lessons, although she never openly 
admitted this. Was not Saint-Preux the preceptor of Julie d’Etanges? 
Mutual confidences were followed by cool reserve, turning almost into 
hostility. Liszt did not spare the noble lady the sarcasm born of his 
pride. He became so bitter that she burst into tears. And then came 
what was to be expected: her tears brought them into each other’s 
arms. .. 

This, at any rate, is the account of Mme. d’Agoult, writing later 
under the name of Daniel Stern. It is more or less confirmed by the 
recently published correspondence of the lovers. 

What is certain, is that, notwithstanding the scandal produced by 
it in society, this alliance out of wedlock between Marie d’Agoult and 
Franz Liszt which lasted for a period of several years, was the final link 
that chained the musician—at least for a time—to the world of French 
thought. This liaison was widely discussed, first in “So and So said” 
and minor gossip, later in precise statements and most intimate details. 
Thanks to the correspondence, in two large volumes (there is to be a 
third), between the two protagonists in this play of passions, we are no 
longer left in doubt about its dramatic developments. 

After the beginning of their intimacy in Paris, Liszt and the Coun- 
tess d’Agoult sought refuge in Switzerland, in the spring of 1835, hoping 
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to forget the world and to be forgotten by it. They had three children, 
the first of whom, Blandine, was born in Geneva, in December, 1835; 
the second, Cosima, at Lake Como (from which her name is derived) ; 
the third, Daniel, at Rome. Seven years passed. The Countess labored 
under the illusion that they were sufficient one to the other, alone to- 
gether, forever... Alas! The greatest loves do not endure, says a song 
in an old opera, which, though banal, is none the less an eternal truth. 
Was it to be expected that a man of such exceptional personality should 
hide himself from the world to become absorbed in the society of a 
woman, even though she was making a similar concession? 

Liszt could not sacrifice his art. He soon learned that his rivals in 
Paris were profiting by his absence. Thalberg had a free hand. Liszt 
could no longer endure it. He explained to the Countess how impos- 
sible it was to ignore the challenge. Returned to the field of battle on 
the concert stage, he easily conquered Thalberg, and his renown grew. 
He had left Geneva, promising to return, and he kept his word. His 
new laurels, however, had given him an appetite for more. The next 
year he set out again, leading an intensive life of travel, while the great 
French lady languished alone in exile. Now and again he came to see 
her, but not for any length of time, and often his visits were the occasion 
for discussions and quarrels which began to undermine their happiness. 

Liszt’s musical triumphs became greater every day. His revenues 
increased. Necessarily, his mode of life had burdened him with heavy 
financial obligations. Soon he was able to meet them lavishly. His 
activity now extended far beyond the borders of France, which never- 
theless he never deserted completely, for he returned quite often, even 
though his dominion had spread all over Europe. During these tours, 
Madame d’Agoult awaited him at Nonnenwerth, a small island in the 
Rhine, where in 1841 she had secluded herself with her children. 

Eventually, in the spring of 1844, they re-joined in Paris, and this 
was to be the last time. A separation had become inevitable; however, 
it was not accomplished without woe and wailing. Liszt wished his 
children to finish their education in France, but not under the tutelage 
and influence of their mother. He exercised his right as an alien and 
insisted that the children, whom he had lawfully recognized, were of 
Hungarian nationality. They remained in Paris with his mother whom 
he had established there some time before. Thus they grew up in a 
French atmosphere. The oldest, Blandine, married Emile Ollivier who 
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was to be the last prime minister under the government of Napoleon 
III. The youngest, Daniel, whose charm and precocious intelligence 
were admired by all who knew him and who was a brilliant student 
at the Grand Lycée of Paris, died prematurely. As for the other daugh- 
ter, Cosima, her name is unforgettably linked to that of Richard Wagner. 
After his death in 1883, she became sole ruler of Bayreuth, but remained 
a foreigner on Teuton soil. Felix Weingartner, one day, aroused to 
anger by her administration of the famous Bihnenfestspielhaus, ex- 
claimed: “That woman is no German!” In fact, it would be difficult 
to think of this daughter of an Hungarian father and a French mother, 
this product of a French education, as such, even had she become the 
wife of a less thorough and illustrious German. 


When a French sovereign departed this life, the herald-at-arms, 
breaking the symbolic mace, proclaimed to the people: “The King is 
dead!—Long live the King!” 

This ceremony might have been applied to Franz Liszt. Not that 
he was dead; but in the middle of his life, there came a distinct change. 
The reign of Marie d’Agoult was ended, the herald might have shouted: 
“The Countess is dead!—Long live the Princess”—meaning Carolyne 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. It was a change more radical than the succession 
of a new king. 

This change affected his mode of thinking, his attitude toward his 
art. Until then, Liszt had been but a pianist; unwillingly—for he knew 
himself to be capable of better things. He wanted to create. 

In the fortieth year of his life, he wrote a letter (dated December 28, 
1851) to his mother who was still in Paris, while he was at the other 
end of Germany, in Hamburg: “My health is excellent, and the talent 
that I am assiduously striving to develop continues to bring forth good 
fruit. It is not the same as that of other seasons, of ten years ago, but I 
think it better.” This “fruit of another season” consisted in the com- 
positions of larger scope that Liszt had conceived and already partially 
realized. It was a conscious evolution that led up to what was truly 
and essentially the work of Liszt. 

It was not an easy task. Alas, he, who by his transcendental inter- 
pretations of the works of others, had reached the top of the artistic 
hierarchy, he who, as all the world knew, had made a fortune, now 
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was willing to sacrifice everything in order to pose as a creator! The 
“pose” was no mere pretension. He was in dead earnest. But he met 
only ridicule. 

The publishers who had eagerly grasped at his “fantaisies brillantes,” 
now resented what they considered as “pretentious.” There are some 
edifying letters in existence on this subject. Schlesinger, the Paris music 
dealer, who had published not only Liszt’s piano arrangements but also 
his literary efforts, such as “The Letters of a Bachelor of Music,” now 
became quite reserved. When a friend (d’Ortigue) proposed an article 
on Liszt’s new compositions for the “Gazette Musicale,” the editor turned 
him down. No wonder Liszt grew irritated. He turned to “La Maison 
Escudier.” At first he was received with open arms, had his book on 
Chopin published, and also that on the Bohemians and their music in 
Hungary. But this was of short duration. He no longer wanted to 
publish compositions for the piano, the only things he was thought capa- 
ble of; it was for the orchestra he wanted to write. The mere idea was 
inadmissible! 

At this point in his artistic career, Liszt evidently wanted to follow 
the example of others, by composing operas. This is a chapter in the 
history of his life that has been completely ignored; and the fact is that 
nothing came of the plan, at least nothing was ever finished. For a 
while he was absorbed in the composition of an Italian opera, “Sardana- 
pale.” Escudier, the publisher, promised to accept it and arrange for 
its performance. Paris was still Tom Tiddler’s ground. Did he ever 
finish this work? Nobody knows. 

A little later, Gérard de Nerval, the poet, went to Weimar where 
Liszt was now reigning. He came to attend the first performance of 
“Lohengrin,” and had several interviews with Liszt which were to 
result in a curious project: an opera based on the original legend of 
Faust. Not the poem by Goethe (although Gérard de Nerval had made 
a French translation of it), but a libretto written in collaboration with 
Alexandre Dumas. Liszt was to compose the music. Another project 
that went up in smoke. 

It was not in opera that his destiny was to be fulfilled. Realizing 
that there was nothing more he could get out of the piano, he turned 
to the orchestra, which furnished him with all possible musical re- 
sources. He created the Symphonic Poem. It was an entirely new con- 
ception. Berlioz alone, in his programmatic symphonies, had made 
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the orchestra “tell a story.” Liszt called on the genius of France in 
seeking inspiration from her writers: Ce qu’ on entend sur la montagne 
(What one hears on the Mountain) was written to a poem of Victor 
Hugo, Les Préludes was inspired by Lamartine. In these poems he 
found a plan and an essence akin to what he was striving for in music. 
The Harmonies poétiques et religieuses for the piano, including the 
fervent Bénédiction de Dieu dans la Solitude, owed their inspiration 
also to Lamartine. 

Even removed from France and Paris, he still clung in spirit to 
French ideas and ideals. 


* * 
* 


Liszt made Weimar the “capital of music.” But was it to be only 
of German music? Liszt decided otherwise. True to his friends and 
to the associations of his early life, he turned toward France and his 
first great friend and true admirer. Berlioz had produced his Benvenuto 
Cellini at the Paris opera without success—as befell Tannhduser later. 
Liszt revived Benvenuto Cellini at Weimar. After producing and di- 
recting the opera himself, he sent for the composer and on several occa- 
sions had him direct his own compositions. Later Liszt organized the 
Semaines Berlioz (Berlioz weeks). 

The Princess Wittgenstein, who made it her business to patronize 
the arts and artists, did much in encouraging Berlioz. It was at a time 
when, disgusted by so many failures, the composer of La Damnation 
de Faust told everyone that he was through with music, that he no 
longer wished to write. Was he really sincere? Evidently not. A 
good word, encouraging advice, would have sufficed to inspire him. 
One day, in Weimar, he announced his voluntary retirement, but at the 
same time explained that it was not because of lack of ideas. He had 
an idea which had haunted him since childhood: to translate into music 
the tragic and passionate pages of the Aeneid—to construct for Virgil’s 
Latin epic a musical score in the French style. That he recoiled before 
the enormity of such an undertaking, was only natural. But the Prin- 
cess, who could be both imperious and persuasive, said to him with de- 
fiance: “If you rebel, if you are that feeble, I shall never see you again.” 
And Berlioz wrote Les Troyens. 

It isa known fact that during the last years of Berlioz’ life there was 
an estrangement between ‘him and his old friend Liszt. It would be 
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futile to look for the causes, of which there might have been many. 
Suffice it to say that the chief one was probably Liszt’s devotion to 
Wagner, jealously viewed by Berlioz. It is absolutely certain that Wag- 
ner, with his aggressive and hostile attitude toward anything that was 
not related to him, was a source of discord between Berlioz and Liszt, 
who, without him, would have remained on amicable terms. To this 
we must add that Berlioz did not do justice to the creative ability of 
Liszt. Of a certainty, he shared the opinion of the times, that Liszt was 
only a pianist; furthermore, in the beginning, Liszt followed in his 
orchestral works rather closely the example of Berlioz; and because of 
this Berlioz perhaps saw in him only an imitator. 

On the whole, Liszt had turned so completely from the life and 
ideas of his youth, when it seemed he wanted to make France his true 
mother country, that it is only natural the French ceased to comprehend 
him. He had arrived at the point, where, having resigned his post at 
Weimar, he once again was touring Europe, but for other reasons than 
formerly. Rome now became the pivot of his existence. He took minor 
orders in the Church. The change from the Hungarian pianist, with 
sword and boots, into the Abbé Liszt was startling and evoked unceas- 
ing pleasantries. He began to write his imposing religious works. He 
wanted to direct the choir of the Sistine Chapel, to be the Palestrina of 
the new century. The Pope thwarted this ambition. Liszt returned to 
Hungary where he founded a school of music in Buda-Pesth that still 
bears his name. 

Now and again he would return to Paris. He was looked upon with 
curiosity. Think of it! a great pianist who was also an Abbé! The 
young virtuosos, Saint-Saéns and Planté, gave concerts of his music, 
since he no longer wished to play it himself. The Paris sojourn of Liszt, 
in 1866, was a social event, but unhappily not an artistic success. His 
Messe de Gran, a vast musical fresco, was played in his presence at the 
Church of Saint-Eustache, but was not understood and caused the old 
friends of the composer to show their dissatisfaction with the new trend 
of his musical style. 

Once again he appeared in Paris in the Spring of 1886—the year of 
his death. Fifty years ago!—There are still some who remember him. 
Once again his Messe de Gran was performed, and this time it was more 
favorably received. I still retain in my mind’s eye the unusual sight of 
this liturgical ceremony. Under the high arches of the Renaissance 
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church, the Abbé Liszt, wearing his long cassock, presided on the throne 
of the Archbishop. As the last chords of the Mass faded away, he was 
seen to raise himself to his full height; preceded by the uniformed 
ushers, who beat the cadence of their steps with their tall halberds on 
the echoing tiles, he marched down the length of the church; and, as 
he passed, the women bent adoringly their knees and made the sign of 
the cross. 

A few days later “The Legend of Saint Elizabeth of Hungary” was 
given at the Trocadéro (which recently was razed). Liszt was con- 
spicuous in a box. Again, on a Sunday, the programme of the Concert 
Colonne was consecrated to his works. The conductor, leading the old 
man gently by the arm, presented him to the audience. At last he was 
satisfied, he who had always worked valiantly to bring recognition to 
others, was finally hailed by the Parisian public as a composer of genius. 

It was springtime when he departed, going on to several other cities 
before reaching Bayreuth where he attended the performance of “Parsi- 
fal.” On July 31 he died. The Bayreuth season had only just begun, 
and this year, for the first time, the French came in hordes to hear the 
master works that were to influence so greatly their own musical future. 
Upon seeing them arrive in such large numbers, exuberant and enthusi- 
astic, those who were interested in the fate of Bayreuth exclaimed jubi- 
lantly: “The French are with us. We are saved.” 

Fifty years have passed, and the renown of Liszt has not waned. 
His works have found a place among those of the masters. Not the 
least of the ingredients that have given the music of Liszt its peculiar 
flavor, are those that the composer derived from his long and intimate 
associations with France. 
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THE LITERARY LISZT 
By MARION BAUER 


HE CANNONS of the July Revolution, which according to his 

mother’s statement, “cured” the eighteen-year-old Franz Liszt, 
catapulted him into the midst of a passionate revolt, a search for a new 
political, social, and religious freedom. The Romantic movement of 
1830, an artistic declaration of independence, could have had no more 
perfect example in personality, character, appearance, and genius than 
Liszt. He was not only a child of his age, but the age was the result 
of such children. 

According to his own statement (Lettres d’un Bachelier és Musique), 
he had been snatched from the steppes of Hungary where he had grown 
up free and untamed among wild herds, and was thrown into the midst 
of a brilliant society that applauded the tours de force of a child to 
whom it gave “the glorious and withering stigma of a little prodigy.” 
The experience brought on a state of melancholy and a repugnance for 
what he considered a degradation of one’s service to art. No doubt 
this helped to create the complex that made him alternately loath and 
crave the adulation of the public, and caused him always to turn to 
religion and philosophy in search of a reasonable adjustment between 
life and art. 

A handsome, sensitive boy, refined in appearance, of an elusive, 
ethereal sort of beauty, with long, fair hair and deep-set blue-green 
eyes, he was at ease in his manner, unspoiled, and of generous spirit. 
The village priest at his native Raiding had taught little Ferencz, or 
Franz, the three R’s and was asked by his pupil to tell him stories of 
the Bible, of the life of Jesus and of the Church Fathers. His Austrian 
mother read Grimm’s Fairy Tales to him in German. The child soon 
asked to replace these with stories of heroes and saints. Outside of 
music, his education was limited, and during the early years in Paris 
he must have suffered from his lack of methodical elementary train- 
ing. “I was scratching notes on music paper before I could write one 
of the letters of the alphabet,” he said, “and sank myself in mystic and 
philosophic books before I had cleared up the rules of grammar.” 
Among those books was Thomas 4 Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 
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He acquired languages quickly. It has been said that he did not 
learn them grammatically. This statement is utterly foolish. One 
has but to read the French and German letters of Liszt, with their fre- 
quent excursions into English and Italian quotations. In spite of his 
Hungarian birth, German was spoken in the home, and he never talked 
his native tongue. During the Paris years, French naturally claimed 
his attention; he learned to write and speak it fluently. In fact, when 
he went to live in Weimar, he had to re-learn German and to improve 
his accent; whenever possible, he used French by preference. His vast 
correspondence in both languages proves that he had a perfect com- 
mand of their idiomatic and grammatical peculiarities. In his letters 
to the Countess d’Agoult he often wrote sentences in English and 
quoted English poetry. When he went to live in Rome, in middle age, 
he perfected his knowledge of Italian, with which he had long had 
acquaintance through reading Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarch, etc. He 
knew Latin, too, because of his religious studies. 

He was not taught history or geography in his early days, and the 
exact sciences were completely foreign to him. He picked up infor- 
mation accidentally; but his mind had the intuitional hunger for it. 
Nothing that he wanted to learn daunted him, and during his first 
years in Paris he set to work to broaden his knowledge and to acquire 
culture through constant reading and through association with people 
who had had the kind of systematic training that he coveted. 

His friend Joseph d’Ortigue said in the Gazette Musicale de Paris 
(1834) that Liszt read a dictionary in the same insatiable, relentless 
manner with which he devoured poetry .... and that his craving 
for knowledge knew no bounds. “Music, painting, sculpture, the poli- 
tics of the day, the polemics of the press, the debates of the parlia- 
mentary tribune, literature, science, the discussions of philosophers and 
the oratory of the pulpit—he felt equal attraction for all... .” He 
practised sometimes ten hours a day, but had time left to read Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Montaigne, Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand, Sénancour, 
and Byron. 

His eagerness to learn and his impulsiveness are illustrated by the 
anecdote of his rushing up to the French historian Mignet and exclaim- 
ing, “Monsieur Mignet, apprenez-moi toute la litterature francaise!” 

The piano lessons with Caroline de Saint-Cricq incidentally in- 
cluded lessons for Franz in literature, history, and poetry, for together 
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they read Dante, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo. The shy young Coun- 
tess wrote poems, too, not intended for her music master’s eyes, but 
he carried her note book away with him... 

In the summer of 1830, Franz sensed the tenseness and excitement 
of Paris which broke into revolution late in July. He composed a 
march for the heroes of Romanticism,—Hugo, Lamennais, Lamartine, 
and Benjamin Constant. Guy de Pourtalés describes the events of those 
days thus: “The Revolution had started and the Republicans held the 
Hotel de Ville. The next day, the 28th, the tocsin sounded from Notre- 
Dame, and as soon as it was dawn the heavy roar of cannon shook the 
city. Transported with enthusiasm, Franz, for the first time in many 
months, sat down at the piano in a furor of improvisation and made 
a rough sketch of a Revolutionary Symphony dedicated to Lafayette.” * 


The Paris of 1830 was not merely the centre of the art world, it 
was the brain and heart of Romanticism. A few months before the 
Revolution (February 25th), the definitive battle against the Classicists 
had been won in the theatre with Victor Hugo’s Ernani. The “brigands,” 
a group of poets, reviewers, journalists, architects, painters and sculptors, 
headed by Théophile Gautier, replaced the indispensable claque. The 
eccentric costumes, long hair and beards of the claqueurs, and the gilet 
rouge in which Gautier appeared, were as symbolic of the literary revo- 
lution as were the shouting mobs in the Paris streets of the political 
revolution a few months later. 

The members of the clague included Gérard de Nerval, Pétrus 
Borel, Honoré de Balzac, Hector Berlioz, Auguste Maquet, Préault, 
Jéhan du Seigneur, and many other young men in Franz Liszt’s years. 
Liszt evidently was not present, although to have been one of the group 
would have suited him perfectly. At any rate, he was one of the friends 
of the author who created all this commotion. In an undated letter 
written early in the year, he invited Alphonse Brot to dine sans fagon 
“to meet Mr. Hugo and Edgar Quinet.” 

The watchword of Paris, “To fight for liberty,” was heard not only 
in the streets but also in the brilliant salons which entertained the author 
of Ernani, de Vigny, Balzac, Stendhal, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, de 
Musset, Heine, the elder Dumas, Sainte-Beuve, and George Sand; the 
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historians, Guizot and Thiers; the social philosophers, Auguste Compte, 
Joseph le Maistre, Lamennais, Proudhon, and Saint-Simon. 

In these salons, Liszt witnessed an intellectual and artistic revolution 
and renaissance that had rarely been equalled. The artists, in heated 
debate and exchange of views, created the canons of Romanticism. 
They were individualists, studying their own emotions and experiences, 
abolishing classical forms and traditions, freeing the imagination, seek- 
ing to express the subjective and to return to “real life,” which to them 
meant the spontaneous reaction of impulse and temperament. 

Their ideals were rooted in Rousseau and Chateaubriand, in Goethe’s 
Faust and Werther, Schiller’s dramas, the philosophical writings of 
Schlegel and Herder, in Shakespeare and Dante. Liszt read all of these, 
and was particularly attracted by Hugo’s Marion de Lorme and Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell,—the Swiss rebel and liberator—whom, in 1829, Rossini 
had turned into an opera hero. 

But the great musical revolutionist of French Romanticism was 
Hector Berlioz, whose personality, compositions, and criticisms com- 
pletely embodied the spirit of the times. 

In his Memoirs, Berlioz tells of the first performance of his Sym- 
phonie Fantastique, December 5, 1830, conducted by Habeneck. “On 
the day before the concert,” he wrote, “I received a visit from Liszt, 
whom I had never yet seen. I spoke to him of Goethe’s Faust, which 
he was obliged to confess he had not read, but about which he soon 
became as enthusiastic as myself. We were strongly attracted to one 
another, and our friendship has increased in warmth and depth ever 
since. He was present at the concert, and excited general attention by 
his applause and enthusiasm.” 

Meeting Berlioz in person, Goethe in the pages of Faust, and hearing 
the Symphonie Fantastique for the first time, were events of exciting 
significance to Liszt. His self-education did not stop at literature, but 
reached into the fields of painting and sculpture. That he constantly 
correlated them with music is shown in one of the Lettres d’un Bachelier 
és Musique dated October 2, 1839, addressed to Berlioz. Liszt was in 
Italy with the Countess d’Agoult, and was employing his time in study- 
ing the music of the Sistine Chapel. He writes: 


Art shows itself to my eyes in all its splendor; it reveals itself to me in its uni- 
versality and in its unity. The feeling and the thought of the hidden relation 
which unites the works of genius penetrate me every day more clearly. Raphael 
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and Michelangelo make me better understand Mozart and Beethoven. Giovanni 
da Pisa, Fra Beato, Francia explain to me Allegri, Marcello, Palestrina; Titian 
and Rossini I see as two fixed stars shedding similar rays. The Coliseum and the 
Campo-Santo are not as far removed as one might think from the Eroica Symphony 
and the Requiem. Dante found his picturesque expression in Orcagna and Michel- 
angelo; some day perhaps it will find its musical expression in the Beethoven of 
the future. 


Here the seeds of the Symphonic Poems were planted, from which 
Liszt later harvested new crops, through translating into music the 
spiritual meaning of Goethe, Hugo, Shakespeare, and the symbolism of 
the Orphic and Promethean legends. 

Another tremendous experience for the young Liszt was Paganini’s 
first appearance in Paris in the spring of 1831. As a little child, when 
his father asked him what he wanted to be when he grew up, he pointed 
to a picture of Beethoven that hung on the wall of the Raiding home 
and answered: “Ein solcher” (“Like him”). When he heard Paganini, 
he made up his mind that he would be “Ein solcher.” His purposeless 
drifting was at an end and a new era of piano playing began. He was 
known later as the “Paganini of the Pianoforte.” Hearing the “wizard 
of the violin,” around whom so many legends arose, made Liszt realize 
the perfection to which technical proficiency could rise. The younger 
artist probably recognized the Mephistophelean quality of the man and 
was aware of his successful showmanship which seemed to exhale an 
atmosphere of the supernatural. Liszt sensed dormant powers within 
himself. His determination to develop a prodigious piano technique, 
comparable to that of Paganini, to study the violinist’s brilliant effects 
in composition (and to surpass him), to exercise his own magnetic 
personality, and to formulate an artistic creed, were direct results of 
Paganini’s advent. 

Paganini, the wizard, influenced the virtuoso in Liszt. But the 
pianist was a man of much finer grain, of more generous character; 
and in spite of the many legends that surround him, he was a sincere 
and serious student, probably showing a duality of personality, but 
certainly more saint than sinner, more Franciscan than Gypsy, more 
Faust than Mephistopheles. 


In the Gazette Musicale of August 23, 1840, Franz Liszt wrote the 
Paganini Necrology, with its self-revealing passages: 
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The unattainable, unsurpassable greatness of his genius frightens even those 
who try to follow in his footsteps . . . 

. . « May the artist of the future with joyful heart renounce the vain and ego- 
tistical rdle which we hope has had its final brilliant representative in Paganini; 
may he set his goal within, and not outside of himself, and may he use virtuosity 
as a means and never as an end in itself; may he at the same time never lose sight 
of the fact that—though it is said, “Noblesse oblige”,—much more than nobility, 
“Génie oblige’! 

In the often quoted letter that Liszt wrote to his friend, Pierre Wolff, 
May 2, 1832, he shows the direct influence that Paganini had upon him, 
as well as the frenzied exaltation with which he was studying: 

For the last fortnight my mind and my fingers have been working like two 
lost souls——Homer, the Bible, Plato, Locke, Byron, Hugo, Lamartine, Chateau- 
briand, Beethoven, Bach, Hummel, Mozart, Weber, are all around me. I study 
them, meditate on them, devour them with fury; in addition I practise exercises 
for four to five hours. ... Ah! Provided that I do not go mad—you will find an 
artist in me! Yes, an artist, such as you demand, such as one must be today! 
‘And I too am a painter,’ Michelangelo exclaimed the first time he saw a master- 
piece, ... . although insignificant and poor, your friend never ceases to repeat 
these words of the great man since Paganini’s last performance. René, what a 
man, what a violin, what an artist! Dieu, what sufferings, what misery, what 
torture in those four strings! His expression, his manner of phrasing,—his soul, 
in short! 


Franz called his friend “René” after the hero of Chateaubriand’s 
novel. “The soul of René,” says Irving Babbitt in Rousseau and Ro- 
manticism, “one learns, was too great to adjust itself to the society of 
men. He found that he would have to contract his life if he put him- 
self on their level. Men, for their part, treated him as a dreamer, and 
so he is forced more and more by his increasing disgust for them into 
solitude.” 

Franz and his friend, as children of the age, experienced the long- 
ing and the conflict between the ideal and the real, feeling that men did 
not understand them, and that genius in general went unrecognized 
and that its vision was mocked. Lamartine, Byron, Chateaubriand—all 
reflected the romantic idealism preached by Rousseau; and Liszt counted 
Lamartine among his friends, frequently speaks in his letters of his 
“Byronic moods,” and called one of his intimates “René.” 

Ina letter to the Countess d’Agoult in the spring of 1834, Liszt wrote: 
“T have seen Lamartine quite often; on the whole, it has been good for 
me to become acquainted with men, my judgment has undergone a 
change and has lost its unjust severity.” 


I 

I 
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In the collection of Lettres d’un Bachelier és Musique, dated 1837, 
Liszt tells Louis de Ronchaud of his visit to Lamartine and of finding 
him “the happy poet of the century.” He reveals something of his own 
sufferings when he writes, 


.... he has never known long waits, nor insolent protection, nor the prudent 
advice of officious mediocrities, he has never suffered the tortures of doubt, and 
has never asked himself, on seeing the crowd indifferent to his words, if the phan- 
tom that appears to him as his genius is nothing perhaps but the gigantic shadow 
of his vanity. 


In the same essay, Liszt goes into a detailed analysis of Chateau- 
briand’s style, comparing his approach to Romanticism with Lamar- 
tine’s. Admitting that Chateaubriand “gloriously installed a new litera- 
ture in France” in which he “struck the two chords that vibrate eternally 
in humanity—love and religion,” Liszt still feels that he estranged many 
readers by “the pompous peculiarities of his style, the perhaps exag- 
gerated richness of his color, the romanticism of his manner. . . There 
is a degree of innovation beyond which one does not pass without 
danger. ... Lamartine had the gift of seizing the exact point of per- 
missible innovation.” 

The years between the first time he heard Paganini and his writing 
of the Necrology were significant in Liszt’s career. He became the 
world’s greatest virtuoso pianist, the first to give concerts in which he 
appeared without assisting artists and to which he gave the name of 
piano recitals, and the first to play entire programs from memory. He 
translated the romanticism of art and letters into music in his original 
piano compositions, developed his ideas of program music and laid the 
foundation for his Symphonic Poems in his Apparitions, Pensée des 
Morts (printed later in the Harmonies Poétiques), the Album d’un 
Voyageur, which was turned into the Années de Pélerinage. He met 
the proud and moving spirits of a new intellectual and artistic spring- 
tide. He lived through the experience of the Saint-Simonian movement. 
He played Bach and Beethoven, also Weber, Schumann, Schubert, and 
Chopin, the modernists of a century ago. He came under the spell of 
Goethe’s Faust and Dante’s Divine Comedy. He spent the “years of 
pilgrimage” with the Countess d’Agoult visiting Switzerland and Italy 
and for the first time feeling the lure of Rome. He became the father 
of Marie d’Agoult’s three children, Blandine, Cosima, and Daniel. He 
contributed articles to the Revue et Gazette Musicale. He furthered 
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his cultural education by his association with painters, and with paint- 
ings and sculpture, both contemporary and of the past. 

In fact, during his twenties, Liszt laid the foundations of a literary 
culture which far exceeded that of any other musician, even of Schu- 
mann who has been called “the most literary of composers.” One mani- 
festation of this culture was his own literary contribution, six volumes 
of Collected Writings. 

* * 
* 


Liszt wrote all of his essays, pamphlets, criticisms, and books in 
French, because he felt more at home in that language. His complete 
writings were translated into German by Marie Lipsius (La Mara), and 
were published a few years before his death. These Gesammelte 
Schriften include: 


Volume I—Frédéric Chopin (1850), a rhapsodic appraisal of one of Liszt’s 
closest friends, in the preparation of which he, no doubt, had the collaboration of 
Princess Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein. Liszt defends the problem of contem- 
porary art in general and music in particular; gives his personal opinion of Roman- 
ticism as it existed in 1832 when Chopin first arrived in Paris; fascinatingly de- 
scribes the Polonaise and the Mazurka; speaks intimately of the Polish composer’s 
life and musical career, his thoughts, emotions, character, artistic convictions; he 
gives many details of the George Sand episode, and quotes some of the less unjust 
descriptions of Chopin from her novel Lucrezia Floriani. Above all, he shows his 
extreme appreciation and understanding of his colleague’s innovations and genius, 
and his warm affection for the delicate, sensitive artist, who had a decided influence 
upon his own music. 

Volume II—Essays and Letters of a Bachelor of Music (Lettres d’un Bachelier 
és Musique). The first of the Essays is the Discussion of the Situation of Artists 
in which Liszt sets out to determine where musicians belong in the new social 
order—‘“to define their individual contact with political and religious affairs;—to 
tear away the dressing from their ever bleeding wounds and to protest energeti- 
cally against the oppressive iniquity or the insolent stupidity which brands them 
and tortures them, and deigns to treat them at best like playthings; to question 
them concerning their past, to prophesy their future, to set forth all their titles to 
glory;—to inform the public, the forgetful and materialistic society, those men 
and women whom we entertain and who buy our commodity, from whence we 
came, where we are going, what is our mission,—what we are, in short!” Through- 
out the essay, Liszt shows the influence not only of the highly romantic style of 
the day, but also of his studies of Saint-Simonism and of Lamennais’ philosophy. 

The second essay is a fragment: On Church Music of the Future (1834); the 
third, On Popular Editions of Important Works (1836). There are critical arti- 
cles on Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots (1837); on Thalberg’s and Robert Schumann’s 
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piano compositions (1837); Fétis’ famous article against Liszt comparing him and 
Thalberg, and Liszt’s answer (1837); and the Paganini Necrology (1840). 

The rest of the volume is devoted to articles in the form of letters which ap- 
peared in the Paris Gazette Musicale from 1835 to 1839, and include the Lettre 
d’un Voyageur 2 M. George Sand from Geneva, and the Lettres d’un Bachelier és 
Musique addressed to George Sand; Adolphe Pictet, the Swiss writer and linguist 
who was with George Sand, Mme. d’Agoult, and Liszt on a trip to Savoie; Louis 
de Ronchaud, a literary comrade in Switzerland who later became a close friend 
of Mme. d’Agoult; Heinrich Heine; Lambert Massart, a teacher of violin at the 
Conservatoire; Joseph d’Ortigue, French musicographer, friend of Liszt and Ber- 
lioz, to whom he describes Raphael’s Saint Cecilia; Hector Berlioz; and the director 
of the Gazette Musicale, in which he criticizes the state of music in Italy and 
makes many enemies. These letters are valuable autobiographical documents, 
which give Liszt’s impressions of places, people, works of arts, a comparison 
between Cellini and Berlioz, his philosophy of life and art, and reveal many sides 
of his character. 

Volume I1I—Dramaturgical Pages (1854-59), fourteen essays on musical stage 
works and stage problems, compositions and productions. These include Gluck’s 
Orpheus; Beethoven’s Fidelio; Weber’s Euryanthe; On Beethoven’s Music to 
‘Egmont’ in which he sets forth his theories about program music; On Mendels- 
sohn’s Music to “A Midsummer Night's Dream”; Scribe’s and Meyerbeer’s Robert 
le Diable; Schubert’s Alfonso und Estrella; Auber’s La Muette de Portici; Bellini’s 
Capuleti e Montecchi; Boieldieu’s La Dame Blanche; Donizetti’s La Favorita; 
an account of the singer, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, and articles entitled No Entr’acte 
Music and Mozart on the Occasion of the Hundredth Celebration of his Birth. 

Volume IV—From the Annals of the Progress of Concerts and Essays on 
Chamber Music (1855). These contain essays on Berlioz and his ‘Harold Sym- 
phony’ in which Liszt further discusses program music and shows his sympathy 
with Berlioz’ point of view; on Robert Schumann; Clara Schumann; Robert Franz; 
on Sobolewski’s Vinvela; and an article from 1859 on John Field and his Nocturnes. 

Volume V—Rambles (Incursions)—Critical, Polemical, and Contemporary 
Essays (1850-58). These include Of the Goethe Foundation at Weimar; Weimar’s 
September Festival in Celebration of the hundredth Birthday of Carl August; 
Dornréschen: Genast's Poem and Raff's Music of the Same Name; Marx and 
his Book: ‘The Music of the Nineteenth Century and Its Development’; A Criti- 
cism of the Critics Ulibischeff and Séroff, and A Letter on the Direction of a Defense 
[ Abwehr]. 

Volume VI—The Gypsies (Les Bohémiens) and their Music in Hungary 
(1861). This was written after Liszt had returned to his birthplace where he 
was received and féted as a national hero and was presented with a jeweled sword. 
This visit led to his writing the Hungarian Rhapsodies, those monuments to his 
inventive genius which gave a definite impetus to the development of nationalism 
in music. Not Hungarian but Gypsy, Liszt gathered these strange, exotic melo- 
dies and gave them definite form. He caught and fastened them for all time, 
putting the stamp of his own genius upon them and giving the name of Rhapsody 
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to his newly invented type of composition. His intention was to rescue for art 
this marvelous natural-music which he had heard as a child and had lost during 
his Paris years. That later in his teaching career even he refused to listen to the 
Second Rhapsody, accentuates the over-popularity of this piece. But he succeeded 
in his aim to preserve Gypsy melodies and to make them recognized as a factor 
in modern music. 

The book, in which he probably had the assistance of Princess Wittgenstein, 
is long and is often involved in style. But it also has pages of vivid and charming 
description, such as his personal visits to the Gypsy camps, their musicians and 
music, their customs, the story of Jozy, and how Liszt tried to make a conven- 
tional musician of the gifted Gypsy boy—and failed. The book involves much 
research into the origin, history, nature, industry, music, law, etc., of the Gypsies. 

* * 


Not only in the essay on the condition of artists did Liszt reflect his 
leanings toward the teachings of Saint-Simon and Lamennais. His 
sympathy with their philosophies are apparent in almost all of his early 
writings. The Saint-Simonian movement had aroused the interest of 
the artistic and literary circles of Revolutionary Paris. Liszt was moved 
by the belief of Pére Enfantin, leader of the group, that it was creating 
a new order of things which would solve all the world problems and 
change the course of human life. Two points of faith attracted him. 
It attempted the practical fulfilment of the law of universal human love, 
“a forgotten doctrine of Christianity,” and a new conception of life in 
which art was to be the cornerstone of a social order with peace as its 
foundation. The artist was to rank as priest. As a priest of this new 
creed, Liszt believed he could solve his problem by using his art as a 
service of worship. 

Lamennais’ home, La Chénaie, was often Liszt’s retreat, where he 
composed, meditated and conversed with the wise philosopher whose 
books he had eagerly read. “The idea of art,’ Lamennais wrote,” 
“includes that of creation; for creation is the outward manifestation of 
a pre-existing principle, brought to expression in a perceptible form.” 
In this and similar statements Franz found the corroboration of his own 
intangible thoughts and desires. “To serve music, friends, love, and 
God,” in his everyday life, in his writings, in his compositions, became 
Liszt’s guiding principle. He was ready to be the disciple, and Lamen- 
nais believed that he had found the one who could demonstrate to the 
world his philosophy of art. 

2 Vol. Ill, Esquisse d’une Philosophie, Chapter on A General Survey of Art. 
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Heinrich Heine, in a “confidential” letter to the Revue Musicale, 
wrote that 


Liszt is a man of eccentric but noble character, unselfish and without guile. He 
has extraordinary intellectual tendencies. He has great talent for speculation, and 
he is interested, even more than in investigations of his art, in the various schools 
that are occupied in solving the great problems concerning heaven and earth. He 
was long attracted by the beautiful Saint-Simonian view of the world; next, the 
spiritualistic, or somewhat vaporous thoughts of Ballanche befogged him; now 
he raves about the republico-catholic doctrines of Lamennais, who has planted a 
Jacobin cap on the Cross... . 


Liszt answers Heine in his Lettres d’un Bachelier és Musique: 


The publicity given by the press to the sentiments and thoughts of intimate life 
is one of the misfortunes of our times. . . . You accuse me of having a maladjusted 
character, and as proof, you enumerate the many causes which I, according to 
you, embraced with ardor, the ‘philosophic stables’ from which I chose in turn 
my hobby-horses. But, to be just, should not this accusation which you direct 
against me alone be held against our entire generation? Am I the only mal- 
adjusted one in these times in which we live? Or rather ... . are we not all mal- 
adjusted between a past which we no longer want, and a future with which we 
are not yet acquainted? .. . And the Jacobin cap, you say? Might it not be found, 
if one rummaged well, in your own wardrobe, a bit faded, a bit threadbare per- 
haps, a bit ashamed of being found there, between an old-fashioned dressing gown 
and slippers in holes? Oh! my friend, believe me, make no accusations of incon- 
stancy, no recriminations; the century is sick; we are all sick with it; and, see, 
the poor musician has still less heavy responsibility, because he who does not hold 
the pen or carry the sword can abandon himself without too great remorse to his 
intellectual curiosities, and can turn in every direction where he believes he sees 
the light. 


In her Mémoires, Countess Marie d’Agoult described her first meet- 
ing with Franz Liszt in 1833 at the home of Marquise L. V. (Vayer): 
“The door opened and a wonderful apparition struck my eyes, I say an 
apparition, for I can find no other word for the powerful emotion that 
stirred me at the sight of the most extraordinary person I had ever seen.” 
He talked to her as though they had known each other for a long time. 
This first impression of a new mysterious being, “this young genius, 
whose retired life aroused at that moment as lively a curiosity as his tri- 
umphs had once excited envy,” moved her unaccountably. His vivid 
personality, magnetic charm and eager mind attracted her in spite of 
all the obstacles with which she was hedged in. 

Mme. d’Agoult wrote of Liszt’s enthusiastic nature: 
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With the same effervescence he was drawn to the innovations in letters and arts 
which threatened the older order: Childe Harold, Manfred, Werther, Obermann, 
all the magnificent or desperate revolutionists of romantic poetry were the com- 
panions of his sleepless nights. With them he rose to a proud disdain for the con- 
ventions, he shuddered as they did under the hated yoke of the aristocracy, which 
had neither genius nor virtue as its foundation; he desired no more subjection, 
no more resignation, but a holy hatred, implacable and avenging, toward all 
iniquities. 

In Marie, Franz found the stimulation of a woman of brilliant cul- 
ture who shared her knowledge and literary interests with him. Their 
letters are full of allusions to the books they read, together and apart. 
He gave her the works of Lamennais, sent her Othello and Don Juan, 
discussed all the moderns. After they had left Paris, she told in her 
Mémoires that they lived in the valley of the Rhone and read Obermann 
and Jocelyn together. Again she said that they read Sismondi whom 
Franz found heavy, tiresome, and unbearable. They read a treatise on 
architecture, and “We read Moliére with delight.” 

In Geneva, their next stopping place after Basle, he attended lectures 
on philosophy at the Academy, and offered his services to teach the 
piano in the recently established Conservatory. After a month or two, 
he asked his mother to send from Paris some of his books by Montaigne, 
Bossuet, Lamartine, Fénelon, and Chénier. 

On alternate days Franz devoted himself to his piano, the others, 
they spent in literary work, both reading and writing, planned by Marie. 
She was developing those literary talents which later brought her into 
prominence under the pen-name of Daniel Stern; and Liszt was collect- 
ing material for his essay On the Situation of Artists. 

Dante, Shakespeare, Tasso, and Goethe accompanied them on their 
Italian sojourn, in addition to their study of painting and architecture 
in the various cities they visited. In Rome, Liszt met the painter, Ingres, 
the director of the French school in the Villa Medici. Ingres loved 
music and was an amateur violinist. He showed Liszt the paintings in 
the churches and galleries in exchange for hours in which Liszt played 
for him and listened to his violin. 

In Venice, Liszt’s gondolier sang a song to the opening lines of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem. The composer used that melody a few years later 
in his symphonic poem, Tasso: Lamento e Trionfo. The Italian also 
told Liszt that he had been Lord Byron’s gondolier for five days, and 
recited two poems he had learned from the English poet, and told him 
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about Teresa, Byron’s mistress who had a little coffee and liqueur shop. 
Perhaps Liszt remembered that talk in his study of Goethe’s Tasso and 
of Byron’s, both of which he used in developing his tone poem. 


* * 
* 


During the years with Countess d’Agoult, Liszt began to write those 
piano pieces which he gathered into his Album d’un Voyageur. In the 
preface to it he wrote: 


I have latterly travelled through many new countries, have seen many different 
places, and visited many a spot hallowed by history and poetry; I have felt that 
the varied aspects of nature, and the different incidents associated with them, did 
not pass before my eyes like meaningless pictures, but that they evoked profound 
emotion within my soul; that a vague but direct affinity was established betwixt 
them and myself, a real, though undefinable understanding, a sure but inexpli- 
cable means of communication, and I have tried to give musical utterance to some 
of my strongest sensations, some of my liveliest impressions.* 


Here Liszt clearly defines the platform on which his contributions 
to program music stand. He might also be called an early impressionist, 
a forerunner of Debussy. (We need point only to the exquisite Au Bord 
d'une Source.) The first volume of seven pieces contains five which 
reflect his sojourn in Switzerland and were composed in 1835 and °36. 
These are called Impressions et Poésies and show something of his lite- 
rary interests as well as his response to the environment. 

The first piece, Lyon, was written before the Swiss pieces in 1834, 
during a time when the working classes were in insurrection. Liszt 
gave benefit concerts for them in 1836, and dedicated his piece to 
Lamennais. 

The next piece, Le Lac de Wallenstadt, carries a quotation from 
Byron’s Childe Harold, as does also Les Cloches de Genéve, which is 
dedicated to his eldest daughter, Blandine, who had been born Decem- 
ber 18, 1835. For Au Bord d’une Source, Liszt quotes a line from 
Schiller. He included with the music a short essay on The Romantic 
Expression and the Ranz-des-Vaches, in which he quotes from Sénan- 
cour’s Obermann. This is followed by Vallée d’Obermann, dedicated 
to Sénancour. 

In 1834, Liszt wrote some of the Harmonies poétiques et religieuses, 
using the title of a collection of poems by Lamartine, quoting the poet’s 


3 Trans. by Fanny Copeland in Franz Liszts Mustkalische Werke. 
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preface, and in several of the pieces adopting the title of individual 
poems. These were revised, added to, and published in 1853. The 
Funérailles was written as a tribute to three friends who died in Hun- 
gary during the revolution of 1848-50. 

In its later and extended version, his Album d’un Voyageur became 
Les Années de Pélerinage. The Swiss section contains, among other 
pieces, Orage, Obermann, Eclogue, and Le Mal du Pays, all bearing 
quotations from Childe Harold. 

In the second volume of Les Années de Pélerinage, in which the 
earlier pieces of the Album of 1838-39 are revised, rewritten and new 
ones added, we find the influence of nature less prominent, and that 
of the art experiences in Italy more so. Sposalizio (Marriage) was in- 
spired by Raphael’s picture. I/ Pensieroso (The Pensive One or The 
Thinker) has as its motive Michelangelo’s monument for Giuliano dei 
Medici, and as a motto Liszt quoted lines by the sculptor-poet. The 
Canzonetta del Salvator Rosa celebrates the popular painter, actor, 
and poet. 

The three Sonnets of Petrarch, representing in music the moods of 
the poetry are: Sonnet 47, “Having Received Some Favour, a Glance 
or Salutation, He Turns His Curses Into Blessings”; Sonnet 104, 
“Wherein He Expatiates Upon Love’s Paradoxes” ; Sonnet 103, “Wherein 
All Nature is the Theatre to Her Sorrow”. 

Obviously inspired by these Sonnets, Liszt substituted himself and 
Marie for Petrarch and Laura. They read the Italian poets together, 
especially Dante who was a particular favorite of Mme. d’Agoult’s. 
Dante continued to exert a strong influence over Liszt. At this time 
he wrote Aprés une Lecture du Dante (After Reading Dante); and 
after reading a poem by Victor Hugo, Fantasia quasi Sonata, and later 
the Dante Symphony. 

In the supplement to the second volume of musical journeys are 
Venezia e Napoli, Gondoliera, Canzone, and Tarantella, written in 
1838-39, but revised in 1861, when he was again under the spell of Rome, 
this time in the company of Princess Wittgenstein. 

The third section of the Années de Pélerinage belongs to a much 
later date and shows that in the second pilgrimage to Italy Liszt was 
much more affected by the Church than by Italian art. Rome had really 
become the Holy City to him. This volume includes Angelus! Priére 
aux Anges Gardiens (1862); Aux Cyprés de la Villa d’Este (1869) and 
Les Jeux d'eau a la Villa d’Este (1877), inspired by his years of resi- 
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dence at the Villa d’Este; Threnodie (1877); and Sunt lacrymae rerum, 
En mode hongrois (1869) and Sursum corda (1877). 


Liszt’s songs, in the choice of his texts, furnish other indications of 
his literary interests. In the first volume of his collected songs are many 
to French poems by Béranger, Mme. E. de Girardin, and six by Victor 
Hugo; also many to German texts by Goethe, Heine, Charlotte von 
Hagn, and the Schiller and Goethe settings dedicated to Ary Scheffer, 
the painter; the three Sonnets of Petrarch in Italian, which he used also 
for piano pieces; and Franz von Schober’s Dithyramb Weimars Toten 
(Weimar’s Dead) celebrating Wieland, Herder, Schiller, and Goethe. 

The roster of poets used by Liszt, too long to enumerate, attests to 
his wide acquaintance with the contemporary literature of the various 
European countries. A partial list includes, besides those mentioned 
above, Johannes Nordmann, whose Kling leise, mein Lied (Sound 
Softly, My Song) was probably finished at Felix Lichnowsky’s castle 
in 1848 while Liszt was waiting for Princess Wittgenstein to join him in 
her flight from Russia; a group of German poets, Ludwig Uhland, 
Heinrich Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Ludwig Rellstab, Peter Cornelius, 
Franz Dingelstedt; Alexander Dumas, whose Jeanne d’ Arc au bicher 
(Jeanne d’ Arc at the Stake) was written as a Dramatic Scene; Nicolaus 
Lenau, whose ballad Die drei Zigeuner (The Three Gypsies) is one of 
the longer numbers; and Hebbel, Lichnowsky, de Musset, Princess 
Hohenlohe (the daughter of Princess Wittgenstein), Metschersky, 
Tennyson, Abranyi, Biirger, Jékai, and many more. 

Were one to try to relate his song writing to the events of his life, 
one would find that 1843 and ’44 mark his final break with the Countess 
d’Agoult; 1848 and ’49 were the early years of his /iaison with the 
Princess Wittgenstein and of his Weimar period; and 1860 marks his 
giving up the Weimar post and breaking up his home with the Princess 
at the Altenburg. Apparently the lyric mood possessed him in times 
of emotional stress. 

Ina letter to his former pupil, Agnes Street (November, 1860), Liszt 
tells her that one of the reasons which had kept him in Weimar for a 
dozen years was “a great idea: the renewal of Music by means of an 
intimate alliance with Poetry; a freer development, and, so to speak, 
one more adequate to the spirit of the times.” While this was the 
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fundamental intention of other of his contemporaries, Liszt succeeded, 
through his intimate knowledge of poetry, in creating, especially in his 
songs, a more complete union between the inner meaning of the word 
and of the melody. This power he recognized in Wagner. While his 
idea met with opposition, according to his belief, it was bound to suc- 
ceed eventually “because it was an integral part of the just and true 
ideas of our epoch, and it was a consolation to me to have served it 
loyally, conscientiously, and disinterestedly.” 

Countess d’Agoult’s favorite books had been La Divina Commedia 
and Faust. Three years after his break with Marie, Liszt played in 
Russia and met Princess Carolyne von Sayn-Wittgenstein (1847). When 
he visited her at Woronince, a large estate on the Podolian steppe, he 
found Faust and The Divine Comedy on her table, just as Marie had 
had them in Rome and Como. It would be hard to find two women 
more unlike in type than the blond, exquisite French Countess and 
the Polish-Russian Princess who was decidedly brunette and plain look- 
ing, was a capable manager of her huge property, expressed her opinions 
very positively, like George Sand smoked cigars, and wrote fifty or 
more books on ecclesiastical subjects. 

Even their three children, to whom he was devoted, failed to hold 
Franz and Marie together. But the Princess had his devotion, in spite 
of decided differences of opinion, until his death. The irreligious Marie 
read philosophy and discussed mysticism, but Carolyne brought him 
back to the Catholic faith. Marie tried to tie him down to creating 
the works in large form which he actually completed under Carolyne’s 
egis. Marie was as many years older as Carolyne was younger than 
Franz. Marie tried to keep him away from the world, while Carolyne 
was proud of his success with the public. 

Both women had made loveless marriages. Marie did not seek to 
marry Liszt, but the Princess worked indefatigably to obtain permission 
from the Pope to allow the banns. She never recovered from the dis- 
appointment of having the permission recalled the night before they 
were to have been married in Rome on his fiftieth birthday. Both 
women had brilliant intellects, were highly cultured, and satisfied his 
restless mental curiosity, his need for intellectual stimulation and femi- 
nine faith in his gifts. 

He was deep in plans for the Dante Symphony which he shared with 
the Princess in the first days of their infatuation. He conceived the idea 
of adding the art of color to the union of music and poetry set forth by 
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Berlioz. “Musical diorama” or “harmonic painting” it was to be. The 
Princess was ready to spend a large sum on the experiment; but when 
the work was completed, in 1855, there was no diorama. In the mean- 
time Richard Wagner was evolving a close approach to Liszt’s ideas in 
his Music Dramas, some of which, through Liszt’s generous aid and 
unselfish devotion, were brought to life in Weimar. 

In May, 1855, Wagner wrote to Liszt that he had been studying 
Dante. He was in London at the time and was miserably unhappy. 
“I have passed through his Inferno, and am now at the gate of Purga- 

I must hope that I may at some future time rise from purga- 
tory to paradise I do not deny that I should like to meet Beatrice 
there.” * 

Liszt answered: “Then you are reading Dante? He is excellent 
company for you. I, on my part, shall furnish a kind of commentary 
to his work. For a long time I had in my head a Dante symphony 
and in the course of this year it is to be finished. There are to be three 
movements, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, the first two purely instru- 
mental, the last with chorus. When I visit you in the autumn, I shall 
probably be able to bring it with me, and if you do not dislike it, you 
must allow me to inscribe it with your name.” 


* * 
* 


Sacheverell Sitwell, in his biography of Liszt, remarks that three 
books were never allowed out of Liszt’s sight: his Breviary, Dante, and 
Goethe’s Faust. In Faust, Liszt probably saw his own striving after 
the unattainable. Goethe uses Faust as the focus of a drama dealing 
with man’s emotional conflict to reject or to accept life. The problem 
presents the struggle between the positive and the negative forces of 
earthly existence. Faust was restless and unhappy, dissatisfied in spite 
of all his learning, feeling that he had not received the honors due him. 
He turned to the magic arts, believing that he was a superman, but 
again he was disappointed. Faust was aware of his two-fold nature, the 
one of earthly aspirations, the other of longing to understand and to 
experience the spiritual. 

Liszt was aware of the same duality in himself. He was constantly 
torn between his desire for solitude and his inability to live for any 
length of time without the distraction and adulation of the public he 


4 Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt, trans. by Francis Hueffer. 
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had so easily won. He was the victim of an endless battle between his 
obvious need for spiritual stimulation and the insatiable cravings of 
his physical nature. For three years, Liszt lived in virtual seclusion in 
Rome. It was broken by a call to participate in a music festival at Carls- 
ruhe. A few months later (April, 1865), he received four of the seven 
degrees of priesthood. Hereafter Abbé Liszt, with tonsure and cassock, 
and after 1879, with purple soutane, made a picturesque figure in all 
the capitals of Europe. “Mephistopheles disguised as an Abbé,” Grego- 
rovius wrote of him. But the Mephistophelean character was more a 
surface appearance, while the true spirit was that of a Faust searching 
for courage to face the adventure called life, to develop one’s possi- 
bilities to the fullest, and to include within one’s self all truth and all 
experience. Liszt put into life-long practice the Faustian doctrine of 
redemption, by serving his fellow men. 

Quixotic as it may have seemed, his refusal to accept remuneration 
for himself for his concerts and his lessons was a part of his program 
of service. At Weimar, Liszt hoped to bring back to the city the glory 
of Goethe and Schiller, and he succeeded in making it the musical cen- 
ter of Germany, the home of opera and the “Music of the Future.” As 
H. H. Boyesen wrote of Werther, so one might say of Liszt: “By a 
slow growth, induced by the culture which he has acquired, his tastes 
change; he becomes interested in his fellow-men and their concerns; 
and gradually the attainment of happiness for himself becomes subordi- 
nated to his work for the welfare of his kind.” The virtuoso pianist 
becomes the first of the great modern virtuoso conductors. 

Liszt’s greatest contribution to the music of the roth century, one 
which marks the passage of the Romantic Period into Post-romanti- 
cism, is the form of composition to which he gave the title Symphonic 
Poem. In this is the consummation of his musical and literary experi- 
ence. It gave to his contemporaries and to his musical heirs a new form, 
without which music of the 20th century would probably have assumed 
a different aspect. Before writing his twelve Symphonic Poems, he had 
made a deep study of the possibilities of program music. “In Egmont,” 
he wrote, “we perceive one of the first examples in modern times of a 
great composer taking his inspiration uncompromisingly from the cre- 
ation of a great poet (Goethe). . .. With the composing of this frag- 
ment, Beethoven opened a new way for the art. With a mighty hand 
he felled the first tree in this hitherto undiscovered forest... .” Liszt 
claimed that, while Wagner was making a study of how to combine 
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music and drama, a performance of Egmont revealed to him the power 
and strength by means of which music of dramatic expression could 
be heightened. 

In 1855, Liszt wrote in his essay on Berlioz’s Harold Symphony: 
Thanks to the program, instrumental music can acquire certain characteristic 
aspects closely resembling those of the different forms of poetry. . . . Much more, 
any time that these resources are exhausted, thanks to the definiteness of its subject 
matter, to its association with determinate ideas, to its choice of appropriate musi- 
cal elements, to its separateness, its groupings, its interconnection, or to the fusion 
of poetic imagery, music could acquire unsuspected riches. In short, the program 
can furnish music with an equivalent to poetic intelligence. 


In each Symphonic Poem, the form is suggested by its literary pro- 
genitor. The poetic idea dictates the thematic material, contrasts, 
rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic transformations, modulations. Liszt 
did not ask music to translate objects into tone, but he believed that the 
more deeply the composer was impressed with poetry, the more im- 
mediately could music express the full intensity of the feelings. He 
made a difference between the composer of absolute music and that of 
program music, by calling the former a specific symphonist, and the 
latter, a poetizing symphonist. Liszt’s intense and extraordinary in- 
terest in the world of ideas, in the literature of all ages, largely accounts 
for the incomparable diversity, richness, and vitality of his musical 


legacy. 


LISZT AND THE ROMANTIC 
MOVEMENT 


By PAUL HENRY LANG 


USICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY seems to have reached a point 

where it sees itself obliged to attempt a more exact definition 

of styles and periods. Historians of literature, once firmly entrenched 

behind the convenient bulwarks of “dynasties” and “centuries,” have 

long since abandoned this position and have adopted much more flexi- 

ble periodisations. All periodisations are arbitrary but, for practical 
reasons, we cannot do without them. 

The arbitrary nature of the boundaries of style-periods is particularly 
evident in the case of Romanticism. Once restricted to the nineteenth 
century, the literary historians now trace it back to a date considerably 
before the French Revolution, thereby dispelling the illusion that it was 
the France of Victor Hugo and Théophile Gautier in which originated 
the movement. Applied to music, the term Romanticism covers a 
multitude of schools and musical activities whose natures were often 
diametrically opposed. We shall not be able to see clearly into this 
jumble of conflicting ideas until our work is based on systematic style 
research. 

Our conception of Romanticism is hazy. We can not comprehend 
it, because we have not yet gained sufficient distance from its beginnings 
to be able to enjoy any real perspective. In fact, we are still steeped in 
it to a considerable degree. Surely, it is impossible to single out music, 
which is but one phase of a vast intellectual movement, and regard it 
as a self-contained and independent domain. If we bear in mind the 
many bonds that exist between music and politics, religion, ethics, 
literature, or philosophy, it can readily be seen that we are face to face 
with an exceedingly complicated situation. 

The mid-eighteenth century presents a perplexing picture. Enlight- 
enment, Classicism, Romanticism, Realism alternate or concur. It is 
customary to place the beginnings of Romanticism in France. The 
historians proved that the original impulse came from England and 
Germany, but the battle of Romanticism had to be fought in France for 
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political reasons. The French Revolution, with its emphasis on liberty, 
freed the individual, and this “free” individual became the prime mover 
in what is known as the Romantic movement. 

The war cry was sounded in a great manifesto, Hugo’s Preface to 
‘Cromwell, and its echo resounded in all the arts. Writers, musicians, 
painters, sculptors flocked to Paris. Yet the situation with regard to 
music was anything but revolutionary. The supreme authority was em- 
bodied in the person of Cherubini, who was an arch-classicist and recog- 
nized as such by all musicians. We know that Beethoven, who bowed 
before no one, professed the greatest respect of Cherubini; Haydn called 
him his “spiritual son”. This was the man who dictated the policies of 
the Conservatoire. In the other important field, the theatre, we can 
record the success of what is usually called “grand opera”, the Romantic 
opera. A careful examination of the first work of this genre, Auber’s 
La Muette de Portici, will disclose that the only romantic element in it 
was the drama; the music followed well established precepts of French 
operatic composition. Beaumarchais’ dictum, “what isn’t worth saying, 
is sung”, still characterized French opera. 

We come then to the most important representative of the new move- 


ment, Berlioz. Under the influence of literary trends, Berlioz turned 
to the composition of symphonic music that was imposed upon, and 


” 


thus externalized, a more or less clearly defined “programme.” One is 
compelled to use this phrasing instead of saying simply that he wrote 
programme symphonies; for, in spite of the lengthy story with which 
he may preface a work, Berlioz does not go beyond the Beethovenian 
principles of symphonic construction. The first movement of the 
Symphonie Fantastique displays all the signs of a conventional sym- 
phony with its slow introduction, sonata-allegro, first and second sub- 
jects, exposition, recapitulation, and so forth. The descriptive and 
“fantastic” elements came as additions and were stretched over the 
eighteenth century symphonic frame. They did not represent anything 
new. The use of a leitmotiv was a common practice in operatic music.’ 
There was, however, one important new element, manifest especially 
in the second half of the symphony, this was sonority; sonority for its 
own sake; sonority which engenders ideas. We shall return to this 
question presently. 
* 


1 Cf. Carl M. v. Weber’s remarks on Spohr’s opera Faust. Simtliche Schriften von C. M. v. 
Weber. Berlin, 1908, p. 275. 
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If we follow the destinies of romantic music in Germany, we shall 
see that the situation there was somewhat analogous to that in France. 
The general tendency was still of a classicist nature and the principles 
of composition of the Viennese School were still prevalent. K6kai 
pointed out in his analysis of Schumann’s romanticism that his was a 
sort of “classicist idealism.”* Schumann, in his rather stereotyped 
rhythmic figures and typically classical cadences, in his carefully 
rounded song forms, betrayed a dependence on the classical idiom. It is 
significant also that he did not associate himself with the group which 
fought for the “new German music.” In this adherence to classical 
precepts of composition there is a distinct affinity between Schumann 
and Chopin. Leichtentritt pointed out the eight-measure symmetrical 
constructions which prevail in Chopin’s works.’ The dependence of 
these two composers upon traditional forms and principles of construc- 
tion created a conflict. They had new ideas and were striving toward a 
new idiom, but had difficulty in fitting their ideas to the inherited 
framework. We must remember that these two spirited musicians failed 
when they attempted to build in large forms. 

The earliest compositions of Liszt show the same symptoms; but 
soon after his arrival in Paris he became interested in the literary and 
political movement, which impressed him considerably. This is evi- 
denced by numerous quotations from Hugo’s Cromwell and by his pre- 
occupation with Lamennais and Saint-Simon. The immediate result of 
his studies was his first literary venture entitled Uber zukiinftige Kirch- 
enmusik (1834) in which he advocated a new type of music, “human- 
istic music”. This music would unite the dramatic element of the 
theatre with the devotional element of the church. It was a pregnant 
thought and one that haunted him throughout his life, culminating, as 
it were, in his oratorio Christus. Patently, both our modern instrumen- 
tal church music and the Parsifal idea, owe their inception to this first 
opus. Despite all his theoretical preoccupations, Liszt’s works, up to 
1839-40 (with the exception of a little opera, an overture, and a few 
sketches), consisted of piano compositions and transcriptions. Begin- 
ning about 1840, his interest shifted to vocal music and the number of 
piano compositions dropped abruptly. After a few more years, his 
interest centered round the orchestra; he almost completely abandoned 
composition for the piano, though still retaining his interest in vocal 


2 Rudolf Kékai, Franz Liszt in seinen friihen Klavierwerken, Leipzig, 1933, p. 30- 
8 Cf. Hugo Leichtentritt, Analyse der Chopinschen Klavierwerke, Berlin, 1922. 
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writing. Such sharply defined periods cannot be considered merely 
accidental ; indeed, the first period, up to 1839, may furnish the clue to 
an understanding of Liszt, of a new musical idiom, loosely attached to 
the era that is identified with Romanticism. 

While the mere fact that his whole activity was confined to the piano 
suggests a unity of purpose, this first period of Liszt’s harbors many a 
conflicting tendency. There was the virtuoso, the pianist extraordinary, 
who had the public of the civilized world at his feet. But in reality he 
was the slave of the Public: 


Were he no famous man, or rather, had not people made him famous, he could 
and would be a free artist, a little god, instead of being the slave of the most 
fatuous of publics, the public of the virtuoso. This public asks from him, at all 
costs, wonders and foolish tricks; he gives it what it wants.* 


The same man who played the fantasy on Robert the Devil played to 
his friends the piano sonatas of the mature Beethoven. “The master’s 
last piano compositions . . . have first been made accessible to us by Liszt, 
and till then were scarcely understood at all.”* He was attracted by 
the modern piano and realized the infinite tonal possibilities of the 
perfected instrument; he sensed that the immediateness of communica- 
tion—which heretofore was the privilege of the singer or the violinist— 
would now be accessible to the pianist. But he also realized that, while 
the singer or the violinist was compelled to rely on someone else’s assist- 
ance, the pianist was a sovereign; the piano could compete with a whole 
orchestra. He evolved his own peculiar pianistic style. The late presi- 
dent of the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, E. Mihalovich, an in- 
timate friend of Liszt’s, characterized his pianistic touch and technique 
as something that could assume three entirely different aspects. A “classi- 
cal neutral” tone was used when playing the older masters or when 
playing accompaniments; a “romantic”, i.¢., very colorful yet thoroughly 
pianistic sonority appeared when he played Schumann, Chopin, or his 
own original piano works; but when he played his transcriptions, he 
used an orchestral tone, and the audience could readily perceive the 
pounding of the kettle drums, the flourishes of the trumpets, and the 
scintillating staccati of the woodwinds. 

The promotion of sonority to an element of inspiration is perhaps 
the most important single factor in musical Romanticism. The roman- 

4 Richard Wagner's Prose Works, translated by William Ashton Ellis. Vol. VIII (1899), 


Pp. 137. 
5 Wagner, op. cit., Vol. V (1896), p. 233. 
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tic composer could express within the seven octaves of the keyboard 
ideas that called for a whole apparatus in the past. Indeed, we see that 
the protagonists of musical Romanticism, Schumann, Chopin, and the 
young Liszt, preferred composition for the piano to any other medium 
of expression. One author goes so far as to question whether romantic 
piano music and romantic musical style are not synonymous terms.° 
There were weighty reasons for the preference. of the piano over the 
orchestra. The orchestra of the late Beethovenian period could not 
keep pace with the development of the technique of composition. A few 
composers rebelled against the burden of technical restrictions and came 
very close to creating a new style. Weber manipulated his strings in a 
truly Wagnerian fashion; Simone Mayr, in his Italian operas, showed 
a thoroughly modern treatment of the woodwinds; Pacini and Meyer- 
beer inaugurated a veritable cult of the brass instruments. Yet most 
composers could not go beyond the accepted orchestral dialectics be- 
cause, ever since the Mannheim and Viennese Schools, this orchestral 
idiom was synonymous with the classical musical speech: orchestral 
style was the classical style par excellence. 

This explains Liszt’s initial aloofness from orchestral ventures. He, 
who was consciously striving for a new idiom, recognized the oneness 
of classical musical language with orchestral dialectics. Moreover, the 
road to this new idiom was not clear; the explorer had to start out on 
the broad highway to arrive at the forks. Thus he took orchestral 
compositions and translated them into the language of the “universal 
instrument”, the piano. These transcriptions are masterpieces of a high 
order. 

With that insight so peculiar to him, Liszt was the first to set this melody in its 
proper light through his wonderful piano-forte arrangement of the Ninth Sym- 
phony, among the rest.” 


Characteristically, Liszt called such a piano arrangement a Klavier- 
Partitur (piano score). This interest in tonal experiment was whetted 
not only by his ever present desire to further the cause of new music 
(e.g., his transcription of Berlioz’ works), but also by his profound love 
and understanding of the great masters of the past (¢.g., his transcrip- 
tions of Schubert’s songs). Most of these compositions were almost 
unknown in his time. Liszt realized their beauty. What could he do? 


6 Cf. K. Westphal, Der Romantische Klavierstil in Die Musik, XXII, 2. 
7 Wagner, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 243. 
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He did not sing or command an orchestra. Therefore he played them, 
played them everywhere, on the piano, and led to their discovery. The 


singers followed suit, and a real mission was fulfilled. It is an irony of 
fate that the enthusiastic defender of the great lyric poet was made to 
suffer for his sincere efforts because twentieth-century esthetes, unaware 
of historical facts, deplored his lack of understanding of the nature of 
vocal music. 


The identity between composer and performer introduces other 
important factors into this complex question of pianistic romanticism, 
i.e., the desire for improvisation and virtuosity.* These two elements 
are really indivisible. The shifting of the importance from musical sub- 
stance to purely sonorous phenomena gave impulse to the Eimgebung 
des Augenblickes, to instantaneous creation. The formal principle of 
classicism gave way to dynamic and sonorous pictures caught in the 
moment of their conception. While this is an important feature of 
romantic musical construction, it is decidedly erroneous to consider 
virtuosity the prime factor of Liszt’s style.” The virtuoso element is 
considerably more prevalent in his transcriptions than in his original 
compositions. 

The tendency toward the sonorous is manifest at the beginning of 
the century and was expressed by Reicha in his Philosophisch-praktische 
Anmerkungen, (1803)."° The dialectical unity of classical music was 
replaced by a unity of mood. The incompatibility of sonata-like con- 
structions with such precepts of composition is obvious. The same situa- 
tion can be observed in romantic literature, especially in romantic drama. 
Like the sonata-form, the three unities of the classical drama did not fit 
in with the new atmosphere. Hugo threw the traditions overboard. 
Deprived of constructive formal elements, romantic drama bared its 
weaknesses. The romantic hero, once left unsupported by the intoxi- 

8 The strange fascination which emanated from Paganini and which influenced every com- 


poser from Liszt to Brahms has a great deal to do with this question. 
9“T could only deem it an impertinence of Brahms’s entourage to ascribe to Liszt and his 
school ‘a by all means extraordinary technique,’ and nothing further, whereas the woodenness 
and primness of Herr Brahms’s rendering (i.¢., other composers’ music) so much distressed me 
that I would have given anything to see his technique moistened with a little of the oil of that 
school: an oil which appears not to exude from the keyboard itself, but to be dropped from at 
least a more ethereal sphere than that of simple ‘technique’.”. Wagner, About Conducting, 1869, 
p. 348. 
10 Cf. E. Biicken, Anton Reichas Leben und Kompositionen, Munich, 1912. 
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cating effects of the writer’s rhetoric, disintegrates. Hugo brings about 
this state of intoxication chiefly by his phenomenal art of verbal expres- 
sion. The liberation of the language, the use of the mot propre instead 
of classical paraphrase enriched versification immensely. In fact, such 
language becomes almost music, by virtue of its rhythm, cadence, and 
color. It might be interesting at this point to quote Flaubert, who 
became so fond of the sonorous qualities of words that he made the 
following statement in a letter to George Sand: 

It is hardly necessary that words express ideas. So long as one assemble them in 
harmonious sequence, the object of art is served. 

The situation was remarkably similar in both camps; but it was also 
chaotic enough to prompt Dumas to say that 

on one point everyone was agreed: if they didn’t know yet what they wanted, 
they knew at least what they didn’t want. 

Here Liszt emerges as an independent innovator, the first real roman- 
ticist who saw clearly that the new art which was lurking about the 
classical scene could not rise from the ruins of the old art; it had to 
break completely with the past and had to develop its own esthetic 
principles. He threw himself wholeheartedly into this new world of 
sonority, and the individual pieces of his Années de Pélerinage testify 
to the novelty of his ideas. Let us single out one piece from this collec- 
tion, Sposalizio; it will lead us directly to Debussy. The whole composi- 
tion is based on one sound phenomenon: a chord. From it Liszt derives 
both his melody and his accompaniment. He presents this dissected 
chord sometimes slowly and majestically, sometimes fast and imperi- 
ously, and at the end the arabesques, formed from the same material, 
envelop a melody in the middle parts. The very same arabesques appear 
in one of Debussy’s early piano pieces, thus showing an unequivocal 
continuity in the development of style. 

The influence of the French literary movement begins to assert itself. 
Raabe *” mentions among compositions in this period (1837) sketches 
entitled Prolegoménes a la Divina Commedia, Fantasie symphonique 
pour le Piano par F. L. This title was afterwards changed to Apres une 
lecture du Dante.”* This brings up the much debated question of pro- 
gramme music. 


11 A, Dumas, Thédtre Complet, I, p. 22. 

12 Peter Raabe, Franz Liszt (1931), Il, p. 246. 

13 Liszt carried this idea with him for many years. In 1855 he wrote to Wagner: “Then you 
are reading Dante? he is excellent company for you. I, on my part, shall furnish a kind of com- 
mentary to his work. For a long time I had in my head a Dante Symphony.” Correspondence 
of Wagner and Liszt. N. Y., 1897, Il, p. 89. 
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To me it is highly significant that the very pianoforte player who in modern days 
has shown us the highest summit of virtuosodom, who in every respect has been 
the wonder-worker of the pianoforte—Liszt—should now be turning with such 
momentous energy to the sounding (ténende) orchestra.14 


Indeed, a new phase opened in Liszt’s creative activity, the vicious circle 
was closed; the composer who disdained the orchestra by transplanting 
its riches to the keyboard, returned to the orchestra with new experiences 
and demands. 


Liszt’s great innovation and achievement consisted in proving that 
it was possible to create a well-rounded and logically organized piece of 
music without forcing the ideas into the established frames of traditional 
forms. This he achieved by following a progamme, hence the popular 
term “programme music”. Programme music requires a wide inter- 
pretative latitude. The term was used at various epochs to designate 
various things. We know of the programme chansons of the French 
Renaissance, of the programme concerti of Vivaldi, of the Biblical 
sonatas of Kuhnau, of the programme symphonies of Dittersdorf. We 
know about the favorite pastime of pianist virtuosi who, in the early 
nineteenth century, played “battle pieces” and “thunderstorm” con- 
certos. We know, finally, of the forced “visual scenes” in the works of 
Strauss and other modern composers. In this multicolored picture there 
was one isolated musician who prefaced his “programme” symphony 
with a warning: Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als Malerei (more 
the expression of sentiment than painting). This sentence defines very 
clearly the difference between programme music and tone-painting. 
There is, to be sure, a certain amount of tone-painting (as in the Pastoral 
Symphony) but this should never take the upper hand. The literary or 
pictorial subject is completely dissolved in music. 


After hearing one of Liszt’s new orchestral works, I was involuntarily struck 
with admiration at its happy designation as a “symphonic poem”. And indeed 
the invention of this term has more to say for itself than one might think, for it 
could only have arisen with the invention of the new art-form itself.® 


Here was an excellent judge who sensed the advent of a new art 
form. He was the more qualified because he was familiar with the work 
of the other noted experimentalist, Berlioz. The whole development of 


14 Wagner, op. cit., II, p. 123. 
15 Wagner, op. cit., III, p. 243. 
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modern orchestral music is credited to Berlioz. In the light of more 
recent and dispassionate research, this is manifestly unjust to his con- 
temporaries. While it is obvious that Berlioz contributed a great deal to 
modern orchestral technique, we must distinguish between this tech- 
nique and the music proper. It appears that we should look for other 
sources than Berlioz alone, if we want to piece together the history of 
the modern orchestral idiom. 

The symphonic poem really started with the character overtures of 
Beethoven. “Coriolanus” and the “Leonoras” transcended the frame and 
purpose of the overture and grew from the rdle of curtain raiser to self- 
sufficient and independent one-movement symphonic pieces. Mendels- 
sohn added several excellent specimens to this genre. But these com- 
positions were still within the sphere of symphonic music proper. The 
two protagonists of musical reform went into action against this sym- 
phonic frame-work. That is, one of them attacked it and wrestled with 
it; the other accepted the ideas embodied in them and finished by creat- 
ing an entirely new species. 

Liszt and Berlioz had one thing in common. Both wished to avoid 
the schematism of the classical idiom in order to escape artistic servility. 
In every other respect their art is substantially different. 


This much, however, is certain: Liszt’s way of looking at a poetic subject must 
needs be fundamentally different from that of Berlioz.1® 


Liszt’s personality, however, and his willingness to support every artistic 
undertaking, make it somewhat difficult for us to form a clear picture; 
his writings and letters show that, while he endorsed the innovators, his 
own conceptions and preferences in music did not necessarily correspond 
with those of his protégés. His deep appreciation of the music of the 
older masters throws a light on this situation. Suffice it to recall Liszt’s 
great reverence for Haydn, whom Berlioz relegated to the réle of a 
composer for children. This difference becomes more pronounced once 
we understand that Liszt’s great devotion for Berlioz’ art was due to 
his sincere and generous conviction that it was his duty to promote any 
manifestation of art. “I am the public’s servant—that goes without 
saying,” was his reply to those who objected to his giving his time and 
energy for seemingly unworthy causes. Berlioz’ implicit faith in abso- 
lute musical naturalism, so often expressed, more than once led him to 
curiously unmusical utterances. With this we can hardly reproach 


16 Wagner, op. cit., III, p. 250. 
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Liszt. He may become noisy, bombastic, or border on vulgarity, but he 
always remains essentially musical. 

The excesses to which his guardian daemon drove a Berlioz were nobly tempered 
by the incomparably more artistic genius of Liszt to expression of soul and world 


events too great for words; and to the disciples of their art it might appear that a 
new order of composition was placed at their immediate disposal.’* 


We mentioned before the Beethovenian precepts of programme 
music. A close examination of Liszt’s symphonic poems will disclose 
that he realized and followed the master’s warning while Berlioz left it 
unheeded. The symphonic poems Hungaria and Festklange have no 
programme at all. Among all the others, Mazeppa is the only one 
which presents descriptive music. But even in this score all descriptive 
elements: are incorporated into the general musical scheme and are 
elaborated as musical material. Our observations can be corroborated 
by the fact that in his essays and letters Liszt does not allude to pro- 
grammatic descriptions. On the contrary, we find remarks that speak 
eloquently for a purely poetic-musical conception. 


Sheer feeling, unadulterated, lives and glows in the music, without pictorial 
transformation, without being linked to action or thought.1* 


This attitude contrasts strangely with the efforts of Liszt’s commentators 
who, in their naturalistic interpretations, devised all sorts of conflicting 
descriptions of the meaning and content of his music. His melodies 
(as we can see in Sposalizio) are generally based on a terse and seemingly 
simple basic figure or motive. This motive is then elaborated and even 
the accompanying figures develop out of it. Individual melodies, de- 
rived from this ground motive, are conducted sometimes in a similar 
manner, sometimes in contrasting fashion, and often all of them meet in 
a sort of apotheosis at the end.” Liszt followed this procedure so con- 
sistently that one is tempted to see in it a new principle of “free” form. 
Again we have proof that Liszt really followed in the wake of the 
German Schools, his French connections notwithstanding, because the 
same longing for free form was manifested by the Beethoven of the late 
quartets and sonatas.” Another indication of an autonomous principle 
of form and development in Liszt’s work is that he applied the same 
17 Wagner, op. cit., VI, p. 179. 
18 Liszt, Gesammelte Schriften, IV, p. 30. 
19 Wagner employed this procedure at the end of the Meistersinger prelude. 
20 Cf. Arnold Schmitz, Beethovens zwei Prinzipe, Leipzig, 1923. 
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technique to instrumental compositions that had no title or program- 
matic implications whatsoever. We may look upon the B minor sonata 
as in direct line of succession to the last C minor sonata of Beethoven’s. 
Such harmonic tension and nervosity appeared for the first time in 
purely instrumental music. Up to Liszt’s B minor sonata it existed only 
in dramatic music. This fact may have led critics to hunt for a hidden 
programme, failing to recognize this new element as a constructive prin- 
ciple of a new form—a form which is not determined by orderly groups 
of four, eight, or sixteen measures. 

It has often been said that Liszt’s manner of composition was some- 
what casual and that he jotted down his ideas ad hoc, following the 
route traced by the programme. A deeper study of his writings will 
convince us that his whole conception and philosophy of music was 
based on very definite and solid ideas which he expressed repeatedly, 
and which contradict the popular and erroneous conception of his art 
as mere slapstick symphonies or Gipsy reveries. It is most illuminating 
to compare the views of the two brother-in-arms in the fight for the 
“New German School.” Wagner, too, wanted to write a Faust sym- 
phony. The “Faust Overture” was supposed to constitute the first part 
of it. His plans were not carried out. 

Already I had theme and mood for it:—then—I gave the whole up, and—true 
to my nature—set to work on the Flying Dutchman, with which I escaped from 
all the mist of instrumental music, into the clearness of the drama.*4 


’ Thus the dramatist takes refuge in a region where, according to him, the 


hazy mist of instrumental music does not distort the clarity of thought. 
This idea was shared by Berlioz, who clarified his musical thought by 
introducing the leitmotiv when the situation demanded commentaries. 
Curiously enough, Liszt, that often maligned composer of programme 
music, professed a great admiration for the “misty” regions of instru- 
mental music. 

The composer of instrumental music, by virtue of the nobility of sentiment and 


the grandeur of form, is well able to mount to greater heights than any other; 
yes, he may rise to such an elevation that no programme can follow him.?? 


The purpose of this article was not to rehabilitate or vindicate Liszt, 


21 Wagner, Letters to his Dresden Friends, p. 300. There may have been other motives which 
prompted Wagner to abandon his plans. We find in a letter addressed to Uhlig the following 
passage: “Liszt sent me lately at my request my Faust overture, with a delicate and intelligent 
remark, a wish for something lacking in it.” Jbid., p. 284. 

22 Liszt, op. cit., IV, p. 31. 
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the composer. De gustibus non est disputandum. There will always 
be enough admirers and detractors left to carry on the dispute which 
started when Liszt turned his back on the piano to the dismay of his 
world-wide admirers, who saw in this act an unjustifiable caprice which 
deprived them of great enjoyment. The historian is satisfied that, as a 
composer, Liszt occupies a unique position in the history of modern 
music; almost all of our accomplishments in the field of harmony, 
orchestration, and construction of form originated in his inspired and 
inquisitive mind. 


LISZT’S HULDIGUNGS MARSCH AND 
WEIMAR’S VOLKSLIED 


By O. G. SONNECK * 


ECENTLY I had occasion to consult the following entry in the 
thematic catalogue of Franz Liszt’s works. 
Huldigungs-Marsch (componirt zur Huldigungsfeier (28. August 1853) 
S. K. H. des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander v. Sachsen-Weimar.) Berlin. Bote & 
Bock. Uebertragung: Fuer Pfte zu 2 Haenden vom Componisten. Berlin, Bote 
& Bock. . 


Allegro risoluto 


Tromp. 


The natural inferences from this entry would be that the march was 
originally composed for orchestra and that it subsequently was arranged 
for pianoforte by the composer. 

These inferences seem to be borne out by Lina Ramann in her Liszt 
biography (vol. 2, p. 229): 


aw aae (Komp. 1853) Huldigungs-Marsch t fuer grosses Orchester zur Huldi- 
gungsfeier (am 28. Aug. 1853) des Grossherzogs Carl Alexander v. Sachsen- 
Weimar... ..(Komp.1857) Weimars Volkslied.+t (gedichtet von Peter Cornelius), 


1 This article was first published in the January, 1918, issue of “The Musical Quarterly.” 
It is a somewhat unusual procedure for a magazine to lift old matter from its own pages. We 
have thought it pardonable, however, for several reasons. We feel quite certain that Oscar 
Sonneck—who held Liszt, the man and artist, in high esteem—would have been the first to 
associate himself with any tribute that the paper which he so brilliantly guided for fourteen 
years might pay to Liszt’s memory. The little article is typical of Sonneck’s painstaking and 
admirable scholarship, of his constant aim at accuracy, in biographical as in all other respects; 
it is typical of his always careful documentation, of his circumstantial and often deliberately 
circuitous demonstration. Eighteen years have passed since the article first appeared: to most 
readers it will probably be new. Meanwhile, the slow and patient work of disentangling certain 
Liszt problems has progressed. This progress has furnished some slight additions, in the form 
of footnotes, which we believe Sonneck himself would have welcomed, in spite of their insig- 
nificance. He knew the value of small details, Sufficient excuse, then, for this breach of 


usage.—C. E. 
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dem feinsinnig ein Motiv aus dem Huldigungs-Marsch zu Grunde liegt, fuer 
vierstimmigen Maennerchor in Ausgaben mit Orchester, mit Klavierbegleitung, 
fuer gemischten Chor, fuer Kinderchor zu Schulzwecken, fuer Klavier, etc. 


+ Edirt Partitur 1858-Bote & Bock, Berlin. 
Edirt Klavierausgabe vom Komponisten, 1863. 
+t Edirt in allen Ausgaben 1858-T. F. A. Kuehn, Weimar. 

Why my sudden interest in the “Huldigungs-Marsch,” one of Liszt’s 
innumerable and forgotten minor compositions, little known even to 
the faithful of his own generation? I am free to confess that I had never 
heard of it, until I proceeded to consult the thematic catalogue, Ra- 
mann’s biography and sundry other books for the purpose of identifying 
the manuscript of a “Marsch” scored for military band and bearing, on a 
fly leaf preceding the first page of the score (23 p. fol.) this statement 
by A. W. Gottschalg, the distinguished organist and pupil of Liszt: 


Festmarsch v. Dr. Franz Liszt (fuer Militaermusik von Raff). N. B. Dieser 
Marsch wurde spaeter als “Huldigungs-Marsch” benutzt; dem Grossherzog Carl 
Alexander gewidmet. Weimar’s Volkslied v. Liszt wurde zum Trio benutzt. Das 
vorliegende Autograph ist von Joachim Raff. 


Of this unpublished band score * absolutely no mention is made in 
either the thematic catalogue of Liszt’s works,* or in Ramann’s biogra- 
phy of Liszt, or in Schaefer’s “Chronologischsystematisches Verzeichnis 
der Werke Joachim Rafts.” 

Comparison between the band score of this “Marsch” and the 
orchestra score of the “Huldigungs-Marsch” published by Bote & Bock 
immediately established the fact that one march must have been derived 
from the other.* True, the trios have nothing in common, but both 
marches begin (the thematic catalogue quotes merely the introductory 


After sixteen bars the marches part company structurally, the one for 
band being still more noisy and less plastic than the one for orchestra. 
The question arises: to which of the two marches belongs the 


2 Now in possession of the Library of Congress—O. G. S. 

3 Peter Raabe, “F. L.”, vol. II, (1931) list of L.’s orchestral works, No. 434, states that 
Raff’s autograph score was offered for sale, in 1913, by Liepmannssohn in Berlin. Mr. Sonneck 
acquired it for Washington —C. E. 

4 According to Raabe, Raff scored the march for band in 1853, and Liszt for orchestra in 
1857, “und verdnderte ihn etwas.” That would solve the whole mystery.—C. E. 
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priority? Gottschalg claims that the manuscript band march was 
utilized later on for the “Huldigungs-Marsch,” whereas the thematic 
catalogue and Lina Ramann would have us believe that the “Huldi- 
gungs-Marsch” was composed in 1853. Furthermore Gottschalg claims 
that Liszt used his “Weimar’s Volkslied” as Trio for the “Huldigungs- 
Marsch,” whereas Lina Ramann tells us that the trio of this march was 
used for “Weimar’s Volkslied.” Finally Gottschalg’s statement would 
seem to imply that Liszt composed the “Festmarsch” for orchestra. This, 
then, would mean that the orchestral score of the “Huldigungs-Marsch” 
is merely to a large extent a revised version of the “Festmarsch” with 
“Weimar’s Volkslied” as substitute for the original Trio. 

In the following pages an attempt is made to reconcile these state- 
ments with the help of Liszt’s correspondence, published by Breitkopf 
& Haertel. Incidentally, it will be seen, that Ramann’s dates of publica- 
tion, so far as they concern the “Huldigungs-Marsch,” are incorrect. Of 
course Liszt’s greatness as a composer is not affected by these incon- 
sequential chronological notes, but biographical accuracy is better than 
biographical inaccuracy and, indeed, one never can tell just when or 
how chronological facts have a bearing on the history of a great com- 
poser’s artistic evolution. 

* * 


Grand Duke Car] Friedrich of Saxe-Weimar, who had drawn Franz 
Liszt to his court in 1842 and thus had shed new glory on Weimar, died 
on July 8, 1853, and Carl Alexander ascended the throne. Immediately 
the preparations for the “Huldigungs” festivities on August 28 began 
and Liszt had occasion to write to the Princess Wittgenstein on July 18, 
1853, after a reception at court as follows: 

The company retired at 10 o'clock. Wishing me good-night, Monseigneur 
asked me to compose a march for his Installation-Huldigung on August 28th. 
I shall begin to-morrow; and, returning home in the carriage with the Prussian 
Lieutenant Colonel Hiller von Gaertringen, I believe to have found a fairly suitable 
motive which it is only necessary to develop further. 


In his letter of July 22, 1853, to the Princess, Liszt again refers to the 
March in these words: 


I finished yesterday my March ® for August 28th. It has more than 200 measures 
in 4 time and I seem to have succeeded fairly well. The leader of the military 


5 The original holograph sketches are in the library of the Paris Conservatoire.—C. E. 
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band will arrange it for his men and Raff will instrumentate it for the theatre 
orchestra. I have written it out merely for piano with but a few indications for the 
entry of the instruments. It is twice as long as Mendelssohn’s march in the 
Sommernachtstraum—I believe that it will produce a fairly good effect. . . 


Shortly afterwards Liszt took the waters at Teplitz, fully intending 
to be present at Weimar during the coronation festivities on August 28, 
for which he had also composed a “Domine salvum fac,” but on August 
25 he informed the Grand Duke that it would be impossible for him to 
return for the solemn occasion. 

In the meantime, Liszt had written about the march to Joachim 
Raff, whose services from 1849 to 1857 as Liszt’s amanuensis went far 
beyond suggestions as to “Hornverdopplungen und desgl.” as Goellerich 
in his long distance reminiscences of Liszt (1908) would have us believe 
in a gossipy report of a conversation with Liszt in 1884. We know from 
the correspondence between Raff and Liszt published by Raff’s widow 
in “Die Musik” (1902) that Raff furnished the original instrumentation 
of Liszt’s “Heroide funébre,” re-instrumentated the “Goethe Marsch,” 
and assisted Liszt in the instrumentation of other works not only, but 
occasionally took a hand in the composition itself.° That Liszt later on, 
when his skill in orchestration had become equal to that of Raff, deviated 


from the jointly prepared scores, may be mentioned in passing, because 
that fact is not so well known. 
It is in the correspondence alluded to that we find under date of 


August 5, 1853: 


Do not forget to give Ludwig the score of the March so that the parts may be 
copied in time; and please do not send me a mere brouillon of the instrumentation 
of the “Domine” . . . 

....I send you herewith a few lines for Count Beust. Call on him either in 
the afternoon at Ettersburg or more conveniently in Weimar. It would be best to 
reach an agreement with him as to the performance of your Te Deum and of my 
March verbally and directly. There can not be the slightest difficulty, but should 
one be discovered on purpose, Count Beust has authority to remove it . . . 


and again on August 24, 1853: 


Several rencontres at Teplitz which might influence my future forbid my 
presence at Weimar on August 28th contrary to my original plans. I regret that 
I shall not hear your Te Deum and I entrust entirely to your friendly care any per- 
formance of my March and Domine Salvum . . . 

Pray recommend me to Montag and his two military band-choruses which will 


6 See Raabe, “F. L.”, vol. II, p. 78, with respect to this slight exaggeration —C. E. 
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have to occupy themselves with my things—and please take care that they are not 
played in sloppy fashion. 


Liszt was spared this danger, for the simple reason that the march 
was not performed. We know this from the correspondence between 
him and the Grand Duke Carl Alexander, published by La Mara in 
1909. Says the Grand Duke in his letter from Ettersbourg, September 
18, 1853 after some flattering remarks about “le produit incomparable 
de votre génie”: 

For fear of irritating my grieving mother by music in the castle I suppressed 
your march. I am obliged to you just the same and am still anxious to hear it. 
I hope and trust that I may soon have the opportunity. 


Did such an occasion present itself? I find no allusion to a per- 
formance in Liszt’s letters. Indeed, this march of 1853 does not appear 
to be mentioned again in his correspondence except in a letter to Hans 
von Buelow of April 26, 1857: 


I welcome the opportunity for fulfilling my promise to Mr. Bock [of the firm 
of Bote & Bock, Berlin]; and I thank you for having pointed it out tome. Until 
now, I confess, I have not succeeded in discovering among my manuscripts any- 
thing suitable for him... . ; but if Mr. Bock has a little patience I shall send him 
in July a March analogous [to the march “Vom Fels zum Meer”]. I would re- 
quest him to publish it drilliantly, for it is a march, which I composed for the 
Huldigungs-Feier of our Grand Duke. It will figure here on the program of the 
jubilee festivities for Charles August (September 3d). i should appreciate it if 
the arrangement for piano, about six or seven pages in print, appeared by then. 
I gladly make a present of the little opus to Bock ... 


What deductions are to be derived from these letters for our present 
purpose? In the first place, that Liszt, by command of the Grand Duke, 
composed and finished a march for the “Huldigungs-Feier” of August 
28, 1853. Secondly, that he composed the march for piano with some 
orchestral indications. This, then, was the original version of the march 
and it is quite clear that Liszt’s loosely used words “arrangement for the 
piano” in his letter to Buelow are misleading. Not the piano version, 
but the version for military band is to be looked upon as an arrangement. 
I say on purpose, the version for military band, because the second letter 
to Raff and the Grand Duke’s letter to Liszt seem to compel the inter- 
pretation that a change in Liszt’s plans had taken place. Apparently he 
dispensed with an arrangement for orchestra to be made by Raff,’ in 


7 See Raabe, “F. L.”, vol. II, p. 78-79, unpubl. letter of Carolyne’s to L. for her opinion on 
the question of Raff's orchestration—C. E. 
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favor of a band arrangement only. If Gottschalg was at all a judge of 
Raff’s handwriting and under the circumstances he must have been 
quite familiar with Raff’s chirography, it would follow that Raff was 
entrusted with this band arrangement. 

Furthermore, it is quite clear that this band arrangement was not per- 
formed on August 28, 1853, also that it has remained unpublished. It is 
equally clear that Liszt did not bestow a specific title on this march. He 
simply calls it “Marsch” and not once “Huldigungs-Marsch.” In other 
words, the entry under “Huldigungs-Marsch” in the thematic catalogue 
is misleading. As to the original version for piano, that, too, obviously 
was still unpublished in April, 1857, when Liszt thought of having it 
used by Bote & Bock. Curiously enough, though Liszt was willing to 
make a present of the original piano version to the publishers, nothing 
came of the affair. No such march was published in 1857. Indeed, this 
particular “Marsch” does not appear ever to have been published.* More 
than this, though Liszt told Buelow that the “Marsch” would be per- 
formed at Weimar during the Grand Duke Carl August centenary 
festivities in September, 1857, it was not then performed. Or, to be more 
exact, the march was not performed in the original version of 1853, 
which was still the only version in existence in April, 1857. With this 
assertion we have reached the second stage of the genesis of the trouble- 
some “Huldigungs-Marsch.” What had happened to induce Liszt to 
suddenly abandon his plan of April, 1857? Again his correspondence 
sheds light on the subject. The following letter from Grand Duke Carl 
Alexander to Liszt, written in Wilhelmthal, July 11, 1857, gives the key 
to the puzzle: 


I wish to inform you of a desire, my very dear, [!] the realization of which I 
have much at heart, and which I entrust to your friendship and talent. Neither my 
country nor my house possess a national hymn. On every occasion we find our- 
selves thrown back on the eternal God save the Queen. I beg of you to replace it 
by another hymn to emanate from your talent and to embody for present and 
future generations your own cachet of those elevated qualities with which God has 
endowed you. It is my desire that the festivities of September inaugurate this 
hymn. It must be something between a prayer and a Volkslied, serious rather 
than gay, neither too long nor too short—perfect. You alone can create it. Hence 
it is to you that I address myself. . . 


The Grand Duke in his somewhat Teutonic French was ordering a 
national hymn for Weimar from his court-conductor, very much as he 


8 Raabe gives 1859 as year of publication by B. & B.—C. E. 
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would have ordered a new overcoat from his court-tailor. Liszt was too 
much of a diplomat to dive into his task without further consultation of 
the Grand Duke. Asked to whose poetry he would give preference, Carl 
Alexander replied on July 14, 1857, that he saw no reason for not asking 
“des accords a la lyre de M. Hoffman” (von Fallersleben). At the same 
time he suggested to unearth from the theatre archives the text of the 
song often used on patriotic occasions during his father’s reign and com- 
posed by the then court-conductor Johann Nepomuk Hummel. The 
comical side of this phase of the matter is that Liszt from the beginning 
had Hoffmann von Fallersleben in mind as the prospective poet of 
Weimar’s prospective national hymn and that in his subtle diplomatic 
way he was coaxing the Grand Duke into uttering a preference exactly 
for Hoffmann von Fallersleben, who, it will be remembered, was the 
author of “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles.” (By the way, any one 
who takes the trouble to read the poem will see that, contrary to popular 
belief, “Deutschland, Deutschland iiber alles” is not an “offensive” but a 
“defensive” poem, substantially a plea for political German unity only.) 
Yet, when Liszt had accomplished his purpose, he did not compose 
Hoffmann von Fallersleben’s poem after all, but one by Peter Cornelius. 
In a letter to his brother Carl from Weimar, August 3, 1857, Cornelius 
tells us how this change of front came about: 


Liszt wanted a kind of God save the King for our reigning house and applied 
for it to Hoffman von Fallersleben. But he delivered unto his hands an icy-cold, 
official nomenclature of Goethe, Schiller, Charles August and Liszt was not satis- 
fied with that sort of thing. He thought that perhaps I could do better and so I 
sent him yesterday the inclosed poem to Aix-la-Chapelle where he is taking the 
Kur. I wrote the song as much from my heart as I could without hypocrisy or 
Loyalitaetschwindel—to show Liszt that I complied with his wish with respect. 
Well, if he likes it and composes it, I shall have innumerable opponents and the 
whole horde of know-betters (who have neither heart nor song in their make-up 
to turn out a poem of that type) will sail into me. Now please, my dear, worthy, 
erudite boy, roast my poem over the coals so that I may polish and improve it 
before venturing before the public and may laugh at whatever the envious breed 
will say... 


One begins to suspect that Gottschalg was correct in stating that 
“Weimar’s Volkslied,” composed by Liszt par ordre du mufti, was used 
by him for the trio of his “Huldigungs-Marsch”. However, the follow- 
ing excerpts from Liszt’s correspondence will prove that Gottschalg was 
mistaken. First we have Liszt’s letter written from Aachen, July 23, 
1857, to the Princess Wittgenstein and it will be noticed that Liszt then 
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still had Hoffmann von Fallersleben in mind for the poetry of Wei- 
mar’s national hymn: 


This evening I shall begin to instrumentate the Goethe and Grand Duke 
marches which are to serve as entr’actes for Dingelstedt’s Festspiel on September 
4th. Magnolet perhaps can prevail on Hoffmann to send me a text for the hymn. 
Invite Hoffmann for lunch—the wine of Champagne will make his Germanic lyre 
foam... 


One day later he writes to the Princess: 
I am very busily at work on my marches, which I hope to finish in about a week. 
And again one day later: 


The whole afternoon was spent on retouching my marches which have pro- 
duced a tintamarre in my head. Alas, my good, my only and adored “Tintamarre” 
is far away! I advance more slowly than I anticipated with this business of my 
marches, though I am at it tenaciously. Perhaps they will succeed all the better 
for it. 


On July 29 he informs the Princess: 


My marches are almost finished. They take up more than twenty pages of my 
score-paper of thirty staves, each more than 200 measures in length. The Goethe 
march has 250 measures with the repeat. You will be satisfied, I hope... 


and on July 31 with a sigh of relief: 


This march business is practically transacted and Sunday I shall begin to instru- 
mentate the Fest prelude. 


Without comment I pass on to his letter of August 5, 1857, to the 
Princess: 


Cornelius’ verses [he means, of course, “Weimar’s Volkslied”] are to me what 
March is in Lent or rather the sun in summer. The choral melody of my march 
adapts itself to them miraculously well. Two birds with one stone . . . 1 am about 
to put my hymn on paper and I shall make a gift of the manuscript to Cornelius. 
In the meantime thank him for having responded to my wishes so well. The 
stanza 

Moege Segen dir entsprossen 

Aus vereinten Sarkophagen, 

Wo unsterbliche Genossen 

Diadem und Lorbeer tragen! 
is admirable. 


From his next letter, that of August 8, 1857, we learn nothing new, ° 
but its contents will help to flavor an otherwise dry narrative: 
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All day yesterday Cornelius’ verses laid siege to me. Impossible to rid myself 
of them either at dinner or at the theatre. Magnolet and Miss Anderson . . . would 
have died laughing, had they seen me light my cigar étui instead of the cigar and 
put claret into my coffee instead of sugar. But at last I have cleared my mind as to 
what to do and I fancy that it will be something magnificent. To-day and to 
morrow will be devoted to the task, for while preserving the popular character of 
the melody (to be sung unisono without alterations throughout the five stanzas) 
I shall vary noticeably the orchestral accompaniment—which will call for 8 or 9 
pages of orchestral score. However, the prospect of seeing you again in a few 
days stimulates me and I hope to finish the hymn by to-morrow evening or the 
day after... 


Finally we have Liszt’s letter of August 10, 1857, to the Princess, 
always from Aix-la-Chapelle: 

I required twelve pages of full orchestra score for the Volkslied of Cornelius— 
but I hope that the poet will be just as pleased with the composer as he is with the 
poet, and they will hug each other joyfully. I worked at it all day yesterday, from 
7 o'clock in the morning until 9 o'clock in the evening, and again this morning. 
I shall now arrange it for performance either by a chorus or a male quartet with 
accompaniment of some brass instruments—work enough for four or five hours 
more... 

At least one deduction from all these letters is self-evident. Liszt 
approached the task of giving to Weimar a national hymn through the 
medium of Peter Cornelius’ verses with sincere enthusiasm, but also this 
deduction is self-evident that he did not compose new music for 
“Weimar’s Volkslied.” He killed two birds with one stone by utilizing— 
as Lina Ramann correctly stated—the trio of the festival march com- 
posed in honor of the Grand Duke. This fact finds its corroboration in 
a letter written on August 12, 1857, to another friend. Says Liszt: 

I believe to have succeeded well with the composition and the motif choral of 
my march for the Grand Duke has done excellent service as support (“point 
d’appui”) for this Volkslied. 

With considerable satisfaction he reported to the same friend from 
Weimar on August 31, 1857, when writing of the rehearsals of the 
approaching festivities: 

The Volkslied of Cornelius met with a complete success at court and in town. 


It must have been quite a shock to Liszt that the final reception of 
“Weimar’s Volkslied” on which he had spent so much energy and 
enthusiasm was followed by some severe criticism. The nature of this 
criticism appears from a curious letter written by Liszt to the Grand 
Duke on December 30, 1857: 
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You know that this Volkslied has been reproached for not being volkstuemlich 
enough. Without doubt I might reply that the appeal of both poetry and music is 
to a cultured nation and the object of this Volkslied is precisely to glorify the 
culture of Weimar traditions; nevertheless I shall not allow my unpopularity to 
seek shelter behind an act of respectful loyalty to your august house, unless .. . 
your Royal Highness finds that I was somewhat justified in raising the tone of my 
song and that it should be heard in public, though some persons might not see 
their habitual taste reflected in it... 


In fairness to the critics of “Weimar’s Volkslied” I add that in after- 
years Liszt himself took a calmer and more critical view of the merits of 
this composition as a national hymn. 


Do not let us modulate too much into minor, not even in Weimar’s Volkslied. 
As for you, remain what you are, an exemplar of nodlesse, very major. 


he writes self-ironically from Budapest on January 25, 1881, in one of 
his touching, friendly, and fatherly letters to Buelow. 

Every reader of the letters quoted above must gain the impression 
that Liszt under considerable difficulties, had given birth to an abso- 
lutely new march for the Grand Duke! Without further knowledge 
of the real facts one could easily reach the conclusion that the “Huldi- 
gungs-marsch” (incorrectly dated 1853 in the Thematic Catalogue) is 
totally different from the march alluded to in Liszt’s letters of August, 
1857. Liszt helped to pave the way for this possible confusion, by not 
once mentioning the title he was about to bestow on the march for the 
festivities in September, 1857. Yet, as was pointed out at the beginning 
of this article, the march for August 28, 1853, and the march for Septem- 
ber 4, 1857, represent merely two different versions of the same piece. 
Liszt with all his show of white fever-heat of creation simply retouched 
and orchestrated his untitled and unpublished pianoforte march of 
1853, suppressed the original trio and substituted a new trio with “motif 
choral.” There was nothing either thematically or constructively really 
new about this march of 1857, later published and known as the 
“Huldigungs-marsch,” ® except its trio, and Liszt killed two birds with 
one stone by utilizing this trio for “Weimar’s Volkslied.” 

In the published version this trio is repeated for the final climax of 
the “Huldigungs-Marsch.” Whether or no this was an afterthought, 
I cannot tell. Just how Liszt used the melody of the trio as “point 
d’appui” for “Weimar’s Volkslied” may be seen by comparing the 


9 Raabe states that L. himself scored the march for orchestra in 1857.—C. E. 
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beautifully harmonized melody as here quoted with the melody in the 
fac-simile of the first edition of “Weimar’s Volkslied” in the version 
for a cappella male chorus: 


And these slight alterations not only weakened the melody but 
caused Liszt inadvertently to smoke leather instead of tobacco! 

This is the genesis of the “Huldigungs-marsch,” so far as I was able 
to discover. In passing, it may be mentioned that it attracted little or no 
attention in the musical press of the time. Not even Franz Brendel 
thought it worth while to devote a few words to it in his report of the 
September, 1857, festivities *° at Weimar in the “Neue Zeitschrift fuer 
Musik,” the only organ on which Liszt could count for a half-way decent 
and fair consideration of his importance as a composer. 

Incredible as it may seem, in those days even Liszt’s publishers did 
not devote nearly as much space to advertisements of his works, as they 
did to a lot of worse than mediocre rubbish. Perhaps Liszt’s hostility to 
the boosting of his works by commercial means had something to do 
with this attitude. Liszt was so busy championing the prospects of a 
host of other composers, that he neglected his own. His proud motto 
was, “Ich kann warten.” Perhaps he would still be waiting for a recog- 
nition of his greatness as a composer—in his best works he certainly did 
attain greatness—had it not been for Buelow and the band of faithful 
who proclaimed and preached the art of their idol, with a good deal of 
fanatic noise, it is true, but also with that intuitive enthusiasm and will- 
ingness of sacrifice against which the counter-currents of radical opposi- 
tion and even silent indifference became powerless in the long run. 

10 The reason is evidently that, contrary to Sonneck’s assumption, the march was not per- 


formed in 1857. Raabe states that, “in L.’s version” [scoring] the march had its first performance 
at a court concert in the Weimar castle on April 9, 1859.—C. E. 
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But back to the “Huldigungs-Marsch!” If its history as a composi- 
tion is now tolerably clear, not so its bibliographic history. Lina Ra- 
mann, it will be remembered, claims that the “Partitur” was published 
by Bote & Bock in 1858 and the “Klavierausgabe vom Komponisten” by 
the same publishers in 1863. Both dates are wrong, Ramann commit- 
ting a bibliographic salto-mortale. The facts are that Bote & Bock 
announced the publication of the “Huldigungs-Marsch” “pour piano” in 
their “Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung” on February 17, 1858—of course, 
in its revised and final version of 1857, not in the original version of 
1853—and the publication of the “Orchester-Partitur” not until April 
18, 1860! Thereby hangs a ludicrous episode, the humor of which the 
reader will enjoy without unnecessary comment. 

Hardly had the publication of the march been announced by the 
publishers, when Hans v. Buelow, who was looking after Liszt’s in- 
terests, wrote to him from Berlin on February 28, 1858: 

Are you very much displeased with the physiognomy of the “Huldigungs- 
marsch” as published by Bock? This is the second issue. The first was so dis- 
graceful that I protested energetically. I am at dagger’s point with him as with 
Schlesinger. Double profit, as you once remarked. 

No further allusion of consequence to the “Huldigungs-Marsch” 
‘ transpired in the correspondence between Buelow and Liszt until Octo- 
ber 16, 1859 when Buelow, commenting on the publishers’ “hesitation 
to publish anything except profitable compositions by Meyerbeer and 
Offenbach!” wrote, 

Here is a copy of the letter which I saw myself obliged to send him in the 
matter of the Huldigungs-marsch. 

Fortunately for posterity this letter has been included in the fascinat- 
ing collection of Buelow’s letters published by his widow (Vol. III, 
p. 269-270) and though rather long I quote it here in full as an illustra- 
tion of the spirit in which Buelow was fighting the battle of his revered 
father-in-law and master. The letter is addressed to Gustav Bock, and 
reads: 

It is a very irksome task to have to write the following lines, since possibly their 
contents may discommode you and since, in view of your personal friendliness 
toward me, it would have been very desirable to spare me the regret at annoying 
you. About a year ago you applied to me for a manuscript of my dear father-in- 
law Dr. Franz Liszt. I sent you a manuscript, called “Huldigungs marsch,” in 


orchestral score and in a version for piano and you accepted it. An honorarium 
was not stipulated, but the condition was attached to the right of publication that 
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simultaneously with the piano version (playable as a solo piece for piano) the 
orchestra score should be engraved and published. 

The piano piece was issued but circumstances of various kinds—taken into 
reasonable consideration both by me, Dr. Liszt’s agent, and the composer himself— 
prevented you from carrying out your plan to fulfill the above condition. 

Perhaps your admirably versatile activity caused the little matter to be forgotten; 
perhaps I have to censure myself for not having always pressed the demand of my 
father-in-law for publication of the score; perhaps, indeed, there is a misunder- 
standing that I at the time failed to make said condition absolutely clear to you. 
I am led to this last explanation by the answer reported to me by Musikdirektor 
Truhn who conveyed to you my query about the date of publication of said score. 
You rejected the friendly suggestion for pecuniary reasons and declared your 
refusal to publish at all the score of the Huldigungs-marsch by Liszt. 

Far be it from me, to address to you, my very dear Sir and friend, any reproach; 
I assume the burden of the matter and complete responsibility to the extent of 
formulating for myself this obligation: to have said Huldigungs-marsch by Franz 
Liszt engraved immediately in orchestral score at my own expense. Inasmuch as 
the piano score of said work was published by your house, I have now the honor to 
' solicit your assistance in my effort to live up to my obligations and to spare me 
humiliation by my father-in-law. I adjoin the request that you inform me at your 
earliest convenience of the probable cost of publication,—an advance inquiry to be 
pardoned on the grounds that I do not belong to the class of rentiers. 


Characteristic as is this letter of Buelow’s razor-like sarcasm con- 
cealed in a mouchoir of aristocratic politeness, Liszt’s reply of October 
19, 1859 is equally characteristic of this truly wonderful man, a gentle- 
man born if there ever was one: 

While regretting that I occasioned your disagreeable task of writing an explana- 
tory letter to Mr. B., I could not help enjoying the reading of this little epistolary 
masterpiece which would merit being printed at the head of the score of the 
Huldigungs-marsch. However the little affair might end, please, I insist, avoid a 
falling out with B. on account of his editorial proceedings. Tell me simply his 
answer and we shall take counsel for the best. 


On the same day Buelow could report progress, which was to be 
forseen either pro or contra after a letter such as his to Mr. Bock. Just 
what the latter replied, I am not in a position to know, but Buelow wrote 
to Liszt: 


Here is Bock’s reply to my recent letter. It was followed immediately by the 
engraver’s visit who wished to consult me about size, etc., of the plates. I have 
accepted the Leipzig edition of Glinka’s works as the model. In three weeks the 
whole thing will be a matter of the past. 


This prophecy was premature, for, as I said above, the orchestral 
score of the “Huldigungs-Marsch” did not appear on the market until 
April, 1860. 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ANTOINE REICHA 


By J..G. PROD’HOMME 


NE HUNDRED years ago, on May 28th, at the age of 66, Antoine- 

Joseph Reicha died in Paris. He was a teacher of counterpoint 

and fugue at the Royal Conservatory of Music and a member of the 
Institut de France. 

He was born at Prague, February 26, 1770 (and not on the 27th, as 
usually given in musical dictionaries) *, came to Paris, for the first time, 
in 1799, and returned in 1808, to make this city his home. Although 
occupied mainly with teaching, he found time to compose many works. 
Recognized as one of the outstanding men of his day, he was appointed 
“Professeur” at the Conservatory in 1818. He became a French citizen 
in 1819, was made a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur in 1831, and 
elected to the Académie des Beaux-Arts, as Boieldieu’s successor, one 
year before his death, on May 23, 1835. Halévy was his successor. 

In spite of his many attempts, Reicha did not succeed in writing 
dramatic music. This prolific composer, who was the object of many 
heated discussions in his day (Fétis wrote rather peevishly of him in his 
Biographie des Musiciens), \eft to posterity the principles of his teach- 
ings. 

A small note-book, used by Reicha toward the end of his life, is 
preserved at the Bibliotheque de l’Opéra. In it, the composer amusingly 
relates the many exciting incidents which marked his long career. The 
contents, in part, will be found in the following pages. 

Several years of his youth were spent at Bonn, where he entered into 
friendly relations with Beethoven, whom, in after years, he was to meet 
again in Vienna. According to Berlioz, Reicha was somewhat skeptical 
about the works of Beethoven, spoke slightingly of them to his pupils, 
and ironically exclaimed over the enthusiasm they created.” Be that as 
it may, we shall find some youthful recollections that confirm certain 


1 The date is taken from Reicha’s birth certificate (Bibliothtque du Conservatoire de Musique 
de Paris, Mss. de musiciens. Dossier Reicha.) 

2 Journal des Débats, July 3, 1836. In an article dedicated to Choron and Reicha. An 
announcement of Halévy’s election, to the Académie des Beaux Arts, as successor to the late master, 
appeared in the same issue. 
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incidents in Beethoven’s life of which heretofore we learned only from 
other sources; moreover, there is a trenchant anecdote about Mozart’s 
burial. If only for those reasons, we should believe these notes worthy 
of publication; but there is more than that: we get an insight, farther 
than through his weighty compositions, into the life of a master who 
had his hour of celebrity, and whose name has not yet been quite for- 
gotten among French musicians. 

Without doubt, Reicha—good parent that he was—regretted his 
failure as a dramatic composer. Posterity is not likely to reverse the 
judgment of his contemporaries. Reicha remains for us the master who 
nurtured the budding genius of such composers as Onslow (for- 
gotten today, but outstanding in his time as a composer of chamber 
music), Berlioz, Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, César Franck, and—last 
but not least—Franz Liszt.’ 

In the following pages* Reicha—in his precise and exact style— 
gives us a short history of his long career. We shall let him speak for 
himself—oddly enough in the third person, at the beginning, and then 
changing to the first person for the remainder.—].-G. P. 

* * 


Antoine-Joseph Reicha was born at Prague, Bohemia, February 27, 
1770. His father died when he was ten months old. Until his eleventh 
year his education was entirely neglected; then, suddenly, an inherent 
ambition urged him to make something of himself. Thinking his 
opportunities would be greater, he decided to leave home and go to his 
paternal grandfather in Glatow, a small Bohemian town near the 
Bavarian border. 

Carried away with enthusiasm, young Reicha secreted himself on 
the back of a stagecoach without knowing where it would take him. 
At the first stop he learned to his delight that he was traveling in the 
direction of Glatow, where he arrived a few days later. Quickly real- 
izing that here also his ambition would be frustrated, he begged his 
grandfather to send him to his uncle Joseph Reicha, a musician of good 
standing in the town of Wallerstein in Swabia, Germany. With the 


3 See Liszt’s statement concerning Reicha referred to on p. 359 of this issue. 
4 “This manuscript was given me by Antoine Reicha’s eldest daughter (Antoinette Reicha) 
on Thursday, February 22, 1838. It is an exact copy of her father’s manuscript. 
Edmé Saint-Hugué. 
N. B. The copy was made by Antoinette Reicha.” [This note can be found in the 
Bibliothéque de \’Opéra in Paris.—J.-G. P.] 
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consent of his grandfather, an octogenarian, and knowing no other 
language but his native Bohemian, he began his journey. It took a good 
deal of courage to traverse the better part of Germany, without speak- 
ing a word of German. But finally he landed without mishap at the 
point of his destination. 

My uncle Joseph was the youngest son of the family. During his 
student days in Prague he lived in my parents’ home, where he was 
treated as their own child. He received me with open arms, and now I 
was pampered as he had been in his youth. My uncle’s wife, a native of 
Metz, spoke French only, thus making it impossible for us to under- 
stand one another and for me to win her good graces. To pursue my 
studies and to make friends with my aunt, it was necessary for me to 
learn German and French. My native language was completely for- 
gotten. 

In Bohemia, a land of musical culture and one which has given 
many celebrated musicians to the world, my musical education was 
neglected; but now I learned to play the violin, flute and piano. The 
first two or three years it was necessary to force me to practise long 
hours daily, eventually I got the habit and I became a passionate 
worker; in fact, often I had to be begged to leave for exercise in the 
open air. Since then I have always been a serious worker. 

An event of importance which was to benefit me greatly was the 
appointment of my uncle as orchestral conductor and director of the 
theatre, by Maximilian of Austria, brother of Emperor Joseph II, who 
was the Elector of Cologne. He had known my uncle in Vienna and 
held him in the highest esteem. 

The exceptional progress I had made won me a place in the or- 
chestra. My enthusiasm grew as I played and listened daily to the best 
of music. A passionate desire to create took possession of me; to be just 
an executant was not enough. My uncle disapproved, thinking me lack- 
ing in talent. He thought it would be a waste of precious time. My am- 
bition was too strong. I studied secretly day and night. 

At the age of seventeen, my symphony for grand orchestra was 
given; also many Scénes Italiennes, written for an excellent Italian tenor 
whom the Archduke Maximilian had engaged for the theatre. These 
Scénes were particularly well received. 

Early in life I had been fascinated by books, especially those of an 
instructive nature. In Bonn, seat of the court, the Elector had established 
a university directed by eminent professors. Here I followed the courses, 
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having as friends the most brilliant students. Literature became a pas- 
sion, but especially the abstract sciences. Algebra and the philosophy of 
Kant were of most interest to me. I made great progress in solving 
algebraic problems, which was to be of great service to me later in 
gaining greater insight into my art. 

My services at the royal chapel and the court of the Elector de- 
manded a very small part of my time, thus allowing me ample for my 
different studies. I had trained myself to sleep as little as possible, and 
there were many successive days and nights when I did not close my 
eyes. Morpheus’ revenge has been cruel, for since the age of thirty, I 
have not known what is commonly called “a good night’s sleep”. 

It seemed perfectly natural to me that, as my uncle’s sole and legiti- 
mate heir, upon his death I should also take his place at the court; but 
the French revolution put an end to all my plans. A few weeks before 
the French army entered Cologne, and the electorate fell, my uncle 
advised me to leave Bonn, fearing I might be influenced by revolu- 
tionary ideas. Like a good son, I bade my uncle farewell (at the time he 
was dangerously ill and died two months later) and left Bonn for an 
indefinite stay at Hamburg. For the first time I was alone, without 
friends or worldly experience and, though twenty-four years old, as 
innocent as a child. I was never to see my aunt, the elector and my 
many friends again, excepting Louis van Beethoven, whom I met in the 
latter part of 1794 in Vienna. 

In Hamburg I devoted my entire time to composition with the ex- 
ception of the hours given to the reading of scientific books, and to 
giving lessons in harmony, composition and even the piano. To men- 
tally relax after my strenuous musical work, I read books on mathe- 
matics, physics, astronomy and philosophy. Jean-Jacques Rousseau was 
right in saying that one may always be occupied so long as one varies 
the occupation. 

My life was devoted to composition, but it never gained me a liveli- 
hood; in fact, during thirty years my compositions brought me in not 
more than ten thousand francs. That is not surprising, if one stops to 
think that Mozart was constantly without funds and died a pauper. 
Civilized Europe seldom recognizes real genius, while second-rate 
actors, charlatans, purveyors of articles of fashion are encouraged and 
applauded. I have never accepted a commission for a composition and I 
have never relied on this source for my living. For this reason I offer 
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the following suggestions to anyone intending to devote his career to 
musical composition: 

1. Never to depend on composition for a livelihood. 

2. Not to expect to make his fortune thereby. 

3. To have confidence in his ability to create, and not be misled or 

discouraged by his contemporaries. 

I have become indifferent to all praise and criticism, being sufficiently 
rewarded when I instinctively feel I have achieved something worth 
while. If a good work is a failure, it is not the composer’s fault, but the 
public’s. It often happens that today a work is damned, tomorrow it 
is acclaimed. Was it not so with the works of Mozart? At first they 
were not understood, they were bitterly criticised, publishers refused 
them. But all this has not prevented Mozart from reaching immortality. 

It was in Hamburg that I began seriously to study the art of com- 
position, to meditate upon its nature, the proper method of teaching it, 
and the great facility of abusing its possibilities. The study of algebra 
gave my mind an analytical trend. Doubtful reasoning on any subject 
caused suspicion, making me wary of most treatises on harmony. I 
wanted to find a systematic and logical method, capable of satisfying 
our reasoning mind as much as possible. After twenty years of serious 
study I so simplified my method of teaching, that I was able to save my 
pupils a great deal of time, which earned me the reputation of being one 
of the leading teachers in Europe, a reputation which envy, mediocrity, 
and ignorance have tried hard to deny me. 

Being a composer as well as a theorist, I began early to mark the 
difference between sentiment and intellect, as well as study the manner 
particular to each composer. Sentiment and imagination played an 
active part in my creative work, and to my way of thinking, the only 
worth while people are those who possess both of these qualities. 

Hamburg, situated in the lowlands, surrounded by water, traversed 
by many canals, has a gloomy, damp atmosphere that is not propitious 
to foreigners. During the five years I spent there I composed many 
instrumental and vocal works. But I was unable to exploit them, to have 
them performed—a talent I never acquired. This is the reason why I 
became known only late in life, that is after having labored for nearly 
thirty years. Among my works were two operas, one written to German 
words—“The Hermit on the island of Formosa” by Kotzebue—which 
was never performed; the other—Odaldi ou les Frangais en Egypte—, 
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written by a French refugee, knew the same fate, although in 1798 the 
Théatre Francais in Hamburg, pleased with the music, had decided to 
give a performance of it. But Destiny decided otherwise. Swayed by the 
advice of many French emigrants that it would be to my advantage to 
present this work for the first time in Paris, I resolved to go there toward 
the end of 1799. 

Immediately after my arrival I offered the opera Obaldi to the 
Théatre Favart and later to the Théatre Feydeau, but without success. 
The music met with approval, but the libretto was rejected. To lose no 
time, I made my début at the Concerts des Amateurs, in the rue de 
Cléry, with a symphony for grand orchestra which had the greatest 
success. Later another symphony was given at the Grand Opéra, then 
directed by Monsieur Devismes, while Rode performed an overture of 
mine at the Théatre Favart. Cloiseau and Garat sang my Scenes 
Italiennes at various concerts. Madame Saint-Aubin took the pains of 
presenting me to all of her friends, in an endeavor to find me a suitable 
libretto for one of the two theatres of opéra comique. The results were 
nil; but Monsieur Devismes gave me a libretto for a grand opera en- 
titled Télémaque. After finishing two or three scenes, I heard from all 
sides that it was a mistake on my part to continue with this work, since 
the ballet Té/émaque had had such a big success at the same theatre. I 
stopped work immediately, earning the displeasure of Monsieur De- 
vismes. 

Gretry presented me to Monsieur Guy, author of Anacréon chez 
Polycrate; he wrote for me the libretto of L’Ouragan. I set it to music, 
but it was refused by the Théatre Favart and the Théatre Feydeau. 

Completely discouraged, and suffering from severe intestinal trouble, 
I placed myself in board in the Vallée de Montmorency where I passed 
one of the happiest periods of my life, in the company of Rode, Madame 
Grassini, and the Duke de la Viorno, who was there under the name of 
Dauna. 

After my stay at Montmorency, I left for Vienna. I had spent three 
years in France. Being anxious to arrive in the Austrian capital as soon 
as possible, I embarked at Ulm for the trip down the Danube. But fore- 
sight turned into hindsight, because it took seventeen days to descend 
this unfortunate river, owing to the low tide, and the short autumn 
days, it being impossible to navigate at night. 

The country through which the Danube flows, however, is among 
the most picturesque that I have seen. 
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At last I was in Vienna, a total stranger with only twenty-five gold 
louis in my pocket. The next day I went to a show and my pocket was 
picked; I had neglected to change my gold for paper, which was then 
Austrian currency. To console myself I called on Joseph Haydn whom 
I had met at Bonn during his first voyage to England and whom I had 
seen again in Hamburg on his return. 

The first time I called, I found him at the piano composing an 
accompaniment to a Scotch air. When I expressed surprise that he could 
be bothered with such trifles, he told me it was an excellent lesson in 
modulation. He was then more than seventy years old. We became the 
best of friends, and later he opened his door practically to only such 
people as I presented to him. Haydn had reached the age when he no 
longer gave lessons in the common sense of the word, but his discourses 
on composition in general were a revelation and of great help to me. 

Everyone knows that real and fine instrumental music was created 
by Haydn and Mozart. But it had been played so much that already in 
1800 its popularity, among the blasé public of Vienna, was on the wane; 
a new music, more or less baroque in style, was replacing it. French 
operas translated into German, and Italian operas were performed at 
the theatre. German translations had been made of my two operas, 
Obaldi and L’Ouragan, but they were turned down here as they were 
in Paris. Prince Lobkowitz, great patron of music, had the whole or- 
chestra play at his house the music of L’Ouragan, a kindness which did 
me little good as he did not have the right to insist on a public perform- 
ance of my work. I might have had an opera presented had I been 
willing to set a nonsensical German libretto. 

I was presented to the Empress, mother of Marie-Louise whom 
Napoleon married. The Empress was deeply interested in music and 
herself an excellent musician. She sang and was able to play accompani- 
ments from a figured bass. I was received with extreme kindness and 
asked to attend her private concerts, at which Crescentini nearly always 
sang. The Empress gave me an Italian poem, Argine Regina di Granata, 
written by the successor to the great poet Metastasio, to set to music. 
This music was actually sung by the Empress herself at a private concert 
in her apartments. 

I had received a very flattering letter from Prince Louis-Ferdinand 
of Prussia, an excellent musician, offering me board, his protection and 
the prospect of obtaining the position of Chapel master at the court of 
Berlin, if I would become his teacher in composition. Had I accepted, 
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my fortune would very likely have been made, but I refused for the 
following reasons: it was my desire to spend more time with Haydn; 
also to keep the good will of the prince, it would have been necessary to 
spend my nights with him, for he was given to late feasting and gamb- 
ling. He fell in the battle of Iena. 

War between Austria and France had been declared; the Austrians 
lost the battle of Ulm because of General von Mack’s inefficiency. The 
French army passed through Vienna on its way to Moravia, the first 
time in the history of the city that an enemy army had set foot within it. 
The French troops marched silently through the streets, lined on either 
side by the Viennese populace, equally silent. The court, the nobility 
and the government had fled to Hungary. The next day, “Romeo and 
Juliet” by Zingarelli was given at the Imperial opera, with Crescentini in 
the cast, before an audience composed entirely of French officers. It 
would be difficult to describe the impression this sight made upon me. 

During the entire campaign, Vienna retained its calm. Some time 
after the battle of Austerlitz, the court took up residence again, and six 
months later there remained no trace of the war. 

One of my many works composed in Vienna is a cantata of curious 
conception written for an augmented orchestra. It was inspired by a 
popular German poem of Biirger entitled Léonore. The nature of the 
poem was such that the Viennese censorship would have prohibited its 
performance; so I decided to produce it in Leipzig. I intended return- 
ing to Vienna, so kept my apartment and left nearly all of my worldly 
effects behind me. En route, I intended to visit my mother, in Prague, 
after an absence of twenty-six years. 

After passing through Moravia and Bohemia, I arrived in a small 
hamlet where I looked down on Prague without feeling the slightest 
emotion. In Prague I presented myself incognito at my mother’s home, 
being sure she would not recognize me. A very charming young lady 
greeted me, to whom I had barely said “I am a friend of Antoine 
Reicha”, when, like a streak of lightning, she rushed from the house 
crying “My brother, my brother”. This young lady was my half-sister 
whom I had never seen. My mother married three times—the first mar- 
riage was childless; I was the only child of the second, and this half- 
sister and a brother were the offspring of the third. In mother’s room 
my attention was drawn to several books and toys, souvenirs of my 


childhood which she had carefully preserved. The cruelty of my secret 
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departure twenty-six years before was brought home to me and I shud- 
dered to think of the pain I must have caused her. 

It was impossible for me to recognize my mother, now a woman of 
seventy, small, with sparkling eyes and of lively manner, but bent by 
age. We stood face to face, my mother asking me one question after 
another concerning her son, while I answered her mechanically. Some- 
thing held me in a tight grip, all sensations within me were dead and 
I could only stare with curiosity at this woman, my mother, the one who 
had given me life. At last I spoke: “If your son were standing here, as 
I am, would you recognize him?” She braced herself, looked at me for 
a moment, then said in a tone too touching to describe: “But are you 
not my son?” The words had hardly passed her lips, when there was a 
complete change in my feelings, and as I confessed that I was her son I 
burst into tears. I threw my arms about her just as she fainted. My 
sister did the same, so there I stood clasping both of them in my arms 
while weeping copiously. Upon sorrow followed a scene of great re- 
joicing. But I had wept so much that I had a terrible head-ache. Three 
days later I was again on my way to Leipzig, the center of literary 
Germany. 

During the Leipzig Fair the city is crowded with people and there is 
an air of gaiety, but with the end of the fair the city takes on a sombre 
masque, life becomes monotonous and prices make it an expensive place 
to live. 

While I was preparing to have my cantata performed, the first can- 
nons were heard; the Prussians had lost the battle of Iena, and the army 
poured into Leipzig. All entertainments ceased. I gave up all hope of 
seeing my cantata performed. The roads being unsafe, I was advised to 
stay in town. And there I spent about a thousand French pieces of 
silver, instead of making seven or eight thousand with my cantata. I 
spent four months in Leipzig, thoroughly bored, and finally returned to 
Vienna where I resumed composing. It was my custom, when starting 
to write again after a long interval, to compose several fugues which 
put me in form for any other work I wished to do. 

The number of works I finished in Vienna is astonishing. Once 
started, my verve and imagination were indefatigable. Ideas came to me 
so rapidly it was often difficult to set them down without losing some 
of them. When writing in an original vein, my creative faculties seemed 
keener than when following the precepts of my predecessors. Among 
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my most important works are (1) an Opera Seria; (2) Léonore, after 
Biirger (a cantata); (3) a sort of oratorio entitled “Psalm”; (4) a Re- 
quiem (all of which are unpublished); (5) thirty-six fugues for the 
piano, composed in a totally new manner (this work, inscribed to Joseph 
Haydn, and prefaced by a dedicatory ode, caused much discussion) ; 
(6) Six grand Quintets for string instruments, which are highly original. 
In Vienna these quintets more than any other work of mine, established 
my reputation. Three of them were published in Paris, after my return 
there, but they are so difficult I am afraid they will not fare well in 
France. I wrote more than fifty works in Vienna; most of them were 
published in Leipzig by Breitkopf and Haertel. Many of my works have 
never been heard because of my aversion to seeking performances. I 
counted the time spent in such efforts as lost, and preferred to remain 
at my desk. 

Once again, Austria and France were on the verge of war. It was 
almost certain that Vienna would be the centre of fighting, so I decided 
to go to Paris where I arrived, for the second time, in the autumn of 
1808. It was with great joy that I met my old friends again. 

What contributed chiefly to the high repute I gained in France, were 
the large number of pupils, instruction books I published, and especially 
the twenty-four quintets for wind instruments which I composed there 
and had performed. 

After years of study and meditation, I found a method to teach all 
branches of composition in a concise and simple manner, so that 
progress was rapid. I had begun this work for my own satisfaction, 
hoping only to publish some day the results of my studies. I hardly had 
any pupils in composition before 1809. 

It was by chance that several musicians who were already full- 
fledged composers heard of my method and wanted to study with me. 
They were surprised at my approach, and were delighted with it; they 
spoke of it everywhere with enthusiasm; my reputation was made. 
Among these musicians were Rode, Vogt, Baillot, Dauprat and Habe- 
neck. In 1814 my first book appeared—“Treatise on Melody, in its Rela- 
tion to Harmony.” Here was a subject, and the most important of our 
art, which had been completely ignored until my book appeared. The 
curiosity of all teachers was aroused. In Italy, where they believe to 
know all about melody, the fact that a foreigner had conceived and 
found so much new and instructive to say about it, aroused great jeal- 
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ousy. Méhul proposed to read a detailed account of my book before the 
Institut de France, and had written more than sixty pages on it, when 
he died. 

Five or six years later my second book Cours de Composition musi- 
cale ou Traité d’harmonie complet et raisonné d’harmonie pratique was 
published. The publisher reaped a fortune with it. Its popularity was 
due to the simple explanation of the rules, the new details and number 
of important features which had never been dealt with in any treatise 
before. If the demand from Calcutta for my treatises continues, perhaps 
I shall see the day when composition will be taught according to my 
method on the shores of the Ganges, the Euphrates, and the Tigris. 

My third and most important work Traité de Haute Composition, is 
in the hands of the publishers. Its publication is being awaited with im- 
patience. The three books complete the course. 

Let us consider for a minute the twenty-four quintets for wind in- 
struments, truly novel in style, which created such a sensation through- 
out Europe and brought me much renown. At the time there was a 
dearth not only of good classic music but of any good music for wind 
instruments, simply because the composers knew little of their tech- 
nique. The effects which a combination of these instruments could 
produce had not been explored. Instrumentalists have made enormous 
strides in the past twenty years, their instruments have been perfected by 
the addition of keys, but there was no worth while music to show their 
possibilities. Such was the state of affairs when I conceived the idea of 
writing a quintet for a combination of the five principal wind instru- 
ments (flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon). My first attempt was a 
failure, and I discarded it. 

A new style of composition was necessary for these instruments. 
They hold the mean between voices and strings. Combinations of a 
particular kind had to be devised in order to strike the listener. After 
much thought and a careful study of the possibilities of each instru- 
ment, I made my second attempt and wrote two very successful quin- 
tets. A few years later I had completed the six which make up the first 
book. 

I owe their success to those admirable musicians, Messieurs Guillou, 
Vogt, Boufil, Dauprat and Henry whose perfect rendition of them at 
public concerts and private musicales started all Paris talking about 
them. Encouraged by their success, I wrote eighteen more, bringing the 
number to twenty-four. They are published in four books. If the many 
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congratulatory letters I received can be believed, they created a sensation 
throughout Europe. 

I was often asked to write operas, but the failure of the two of which 
I spoke earlier caused me to hesitate; finally I made another attempt, 
only to lose precious time with this ungrateful task, which the pupil 
carries off so well that he is praised to the sky, whereas the master is 
hissed off the boards. 

Good musicianship is not necessary to write an opera; a good and 
amusing libretto and excellent cast are the real essentials. Possessed of 
these, a composer may produce an inferior work and yet it will be 
successful, especially in Paris. Without these important factors the con- 
trary may befall a work of genius. 

Innumerable dramatic composers who were popular in their day 
have been completely forgotten and oblivion awaits all those who write 
to please the public. After a certain number of performances the public’s 
fancy changes, the immediate hit is shelved and a new work takes its 
place. And so it goes on. I have never been interested in writing for 
the popular demand. To instruct the public has been my aim; not to 
amuse it. It is for this reason that I have always considered my works 
seriously, while others waste their time catering to theatrical directors, 
actors and the public, in order to earn a few thousand francs. Such is the 
state of music in Europe at the present time. But to show that I am not 
lacking in talent for theatrical music, I cite the following six operas 
which I wrote since my return to Paris: Cagliostro (1810) ; Natalie ou 
la Famille Russe; Gusman d’ Alfarache; Begri ou le Chanteur 2 Con- 
stantinople; Sapho (1822); and Philoctéte. [Reicha adds some interest- 
ing comments to each of these works, which must be omitted here. ] 

The love of France is deeply rooted in my heart. Amongst this happy 
people, I have found my dearest friends, instinctively I am drawn to 
them. My wife, the mother of my two children, is a Parisian. Perhaps 
had I been more assiduous in pushing my works, the twenty years I have 
been in Paris would have been more lucrative. But I have no talent for 
courting favors and spinning intrigues. The love of my friends, the 
esteem and renown which my work have brought me, not only in 
France but everywhere in Europe, are my reward and happiness. 

It is impossible to discuss my complete works here. More than a 
hundred have been published; about sixty are still in manuscript. 
Among the last will be found my finest efforts, excepting my treatises 
on composition and the twenty-four quintets for wind instruments. 
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ADDENDA 


It was I who introduced to Joseph Haydn the French Secretary of 
State Maret, the author Monsieur Etienne and Messieurs Cherubini and 
Baillot, as well as many other gentlemen who happened to be sojourn- 
ing in Vienna at the time of the Austerlitz campaign. 


It was my desire, while in Vienna, to visit the grave of Mozart, but 
the place of his burial was unknown, although he had been dead only 
ten years. “There goes the drunken musician to his grave”, the street 
urchins yelled as the coffin, unattended, passed through the streets. 


At the concerts given by the Elector of Cologne, in which he often 
took part himself, playing the viola, a young Countess astounded and 
electrified us with her beautiful singing. One evening she sang the sixth 
scene, in D minor, from Mozart’s Idomeneo which so impressed van 
Beethoven and myself that we were haunted by its beauty for weeks 
thereafter. I shall never forget it. 

Beethoven, who was born at Bonn, was organist at the Court of the 
Elector. Like Orestes and Pylades, we were constant companions during 
fourteen years of our youth. After a separation of eight years, we met 
again in Vienna where we discussed what new things we were doing. 
He liked my cantata Léonore and remarked if he were the Prince 
Esterhazy he would give it a proper performance. 


One evening when Beethoven was playing a Mozart piano concerto 
at the Court, he asked me to turn the pages for him. But I was mostly 
occupied in wrenching out the strings of the piano which snapped, 
while the hammers stuck among the broken strings. Beethoven insisted 
upon finishing the concerto, so back and forth I leaped, jerking out a 
string, disentangling a hammer, turning a page, and I worked harder 
than did Beethoven. 


At the performance of a certain symphony, during an organ point, I 
improvised some twenty or thirty measures on my flute. This so de- 
lighted the orchestra, that at each performance thereafter they insisted 
that I make a new improvisation. 


_ When I first began writing it was impossible for me to remember 
four measures; but in time I learned to concentrate and finally to retain 
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as many as one hundred and fifty measures without writing them down. 
The moment they were on paper I would forget them. The fear of 
losing the ideas seemed to stamp them on my memory; the certainty 
of finding them in my note-book caused me to forget them and to 
search for new ones. 


Because of my uncle’s refusal to let me study composition I was 
forced to do so secretly. While writing I would mechanically play a few 
notes on my flute, to make him think I was practising. One very cold 
day, the saliva froze in my flute, my fingers were stiff from writing. It 
was impossible to make a sound. Being engrossed in my work I had 
forgotten to tend the fire, the cause of this catastrophe. 

Until now I had hidden my composition books under the mattress, 
but being disgusted with myself for fearing my uncle I went to him, 
showed him the books, and told him how miserable I would be if he 
took them from me. “Keep them”, he said “as it is impossible for me to 
prevent you from wasting your time”. When he heard my first sym- 
phony, he smiled continually and finally said it might amount to some- 
thing if it were treated properly. To see me running from desk to desk, 
giving my instructions, was a real cause for laughter. One day I became 
so excited that I pushed the mouth-piece down the throat of the bassoon 
player, broke a violin bow, and tore the bridge from Beethoven’s viola. 


My uncle disapproved so heartily of my desire to compose that he 
naturally ignored my work. A kind word from him would have 
encouraged me. 

One day, as I passed his door I heard someone singing one of my 
Scénes Italiennes. What a happy day this was for me. I had just finished 
setting a scene from Armide of Calsabigi to music, which I put on my 
uncle’s piano the next morning before leaving to spend the day in the 
country. Arriving home late I was surprised to find my uncle waiting 
to express his satisfaction with the setting I had made. This bit of en- 
couragement from my uncle was a real stimulus to my work. 


The presentiment that I would never see my aunt and uncle again 
made the parting very difficult. My uncle had been a father to me, by 
his kindness making my education possible. My work is a monument 
to his memory; may posterity recognize the important part he played in 
furthering my career. 
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My uncle was an excellent musician, playing in masterly style the 
violin, piano and violoncello, for which latter instrument he composed 
some exceptional works. He was also an orchestral conductor. An 
adagio written at the death of the great Austrian Empress, Maria- 
Theresa, is an impressive example of his work. 


My penchant for unusual combinations was the basis for the idea 
which came to me to write two quartets—one in G major for string in- 
struments; the other in E minor for wind instruments. They were to be 
written in such manner that they could be combined and played as one. 
Any musician will realize what a difficult task I was setting myself. 

One day in Paris I was approached by two brothers Messieurs Bender 
who wanted me to write a composition for two clarinets. I composed a 
sextuor for one clarinet in A, the other in B-flat with an accompaniment 
for two violins, violoncello and bass-violin. The great difficulty lay in 
combining the two clarinets that differ by a half-tone; but after four days 
of concentration I found the necessary combinations which rendered 
possible the realization of this difficult proposition. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


'HE “NOVELTY” we propose to review was published nearly 

one hundred years ago. The preface is dated Hamburg, October 1, 
1841. If it received the attention of learned book dissectors at the time 
of its publication, we have failed to find a trace of it in the places where 
one would ordinarily look for such autopsies. This may, indeed, be its 
first review. A second edition was apparently never issued, although, to 
judge by certain indications, it was contemplated. And thereby dangles 
a story—hitherto untold, we believe—that should prove timely and 
enlightening. 

The title of the little book in question is “Franz Liszt’s Leben und 
Wirken von Christern. Hamburg und Leipzig. Verlag von Schuberth 
& Co.” It is a thin and small volume, numbering 43 pages of text (ex- 
clusive of appended matter), and measures 4, by 7 inches. The inside 
title claims that the account is “aus authentischen Berichten dargestellt.” 
How authentic some of these reports were, we shall presently see. The 
frontispiece shows a lithographed head of Liszt (after Bovy), the lean 
face in sharp profile. The extensive bibliography that Peter Raabe gives 
in his life of Liszt (1931), mentions no earlier biography of the musician 
than that by Christern. What preceded it were articles scattered in 
papers and magazines of various tongues. Ludwig Rellstab’s “Franz 
Liszt” was not published (in Berlin) until 1842. It was a little longer 
than Christern’s slim plaquette—it contains 76 pages—, but, as the none 
too benevolent reviewer of it in the “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung” 
(issue of May 11, 1842) points out, it “consists chiefly of criticisms and 
articles which the renowned author published about the famous pianist 
in some journals during the latter’s stay of several months in Berlin.” 

We have therefore in Christern’s little book the first attempt at a 
biography of Liszt, or a narrative of at least his first thirty years. If 
Rellstab’s book owed its existence to Liszt’s sojourn in Berlin, it is more 
than likely that Christern’s was inspired by Liszt’s visits to Hamburg in 
the autumn of 1840 and the summer of 1841. As he wrote to Countess 
d’Agoult at 3 o'clock on the morning of Sunday, October 26, 1840, he 
had arrived in Hamburg about g o'clock the previous night and had 
taken rooms at the hotel “Stadt London.” No one was there to receive 
him. But as soon as he made his arrival known, his pupil “Puzzi” 
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(Hermann Cohen, a brilliant pianist who eventually turned Catholic 
and became a Barefoot Carmelite) and the publisher Julius Schuberth 
hastened to join him for a late supper. Liszt had spent five nights in the 
coach, and still he could not sleep (“il m’est impossible de dormir’). 
On his journey from Fontainebleau—where he had spent a few happy 
days with Marie: “c'est la premiére fois que nous nous quittons sans 
déchirement ni angoisse”—he had finished reading four books, among 
them the autobiography of Alfieri and George Sand’s “Spiridion.” He 
was not greatly taken with the city, it “neither pleased nor displeased” 
him. But he admitted that “most cities make only a negative impression 
on me.” Moreover, Hamburg was merely a stepping stone—he called it 
“une ville intermédiaire”—, his real goal was Berlin which possessed for 
him “une toute autre importance.” 

His first concert in Hamburg, October 29, netted him about 1,500 
francs; a second one followed on November 1. On November 6, the day 
of the third concert, he wrote to Marie: “The public of Hamburg is wild 
about me. Since 11 o’clock this morning, no more tickets for this even- 
ing are tobe had. At the moment of my writing (three hours before the 
concert), people are battling at the doors of the hall.” 

Of Christern there is no mention in these letters. If the two met, the 


meeting did not impress Liszt sufficiently to record it. That Christern 
heard Liszt play, is reasonably certain. Whence he obtained the 
“authentic reports” on which he based his tale, is unknown; surely not 
from Liszt himself. The rest of our story will show that. 


Johann Wilhelm Christern was born in 1809 (some sources say 
1811) in Karolinenhof near Reinbeck, a small town of Holstein. He 
died supposedly in 1877 in Hamburg. His career was not only checkered 
but Clanronald tartan. He studied music with Carl Krebs in Hamburg. 
At the time of Liszt’s first visit in Hamburg, Christern taught the piano 
and singing. He also composed. The “Allgemeine Musikalische Zeit- 
ung” (August 1842) reviewed three songs of his (published by Schu- 
berth), for two of which the composer wrote the lyrics. The critical 
comment is lukewarm: the music “follows modern [!] tendencies, 
without saying anything new” (that judgment still applies in our day), 
and betrays the dilettante. When one glances over the list of Christern’s 
numerous works—ranging from dramas, biographies, political pamph- 
lets, historical writings and a bewildering miscellany of other things, to 
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the “Unveiled Secrets of Prostitution in Hamburg” (1847)—to call him 
a dilettante seems not inappropriate. One biographical notice (in Al- 
berti’s dictionary, specializing in authors of the Schleswig-Holstein 
provinces) closes with the disquieting statement: “Now [1866] physi- 
cian in Hamburg.” Evidently he was not only dilettante but also quack. 
The paragraph that Fétis devotes to Christern in the “Biographie Uni- 
verselle” is richly sprinkled with misinformation. Of Christern’s acti- 
vities as editor of varied journals we find vestiges in two notices of the 
“Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung”, which, in an issue of March, 1842, 
announced that he had severed his connection with the “Hamburger 
Blatter fiir Musik und Litteratur,’ and in another number, three 
months later, that he had founded a magazine by the name of “Der 
Kobold,” chiefly devoted to music, “with fun and seriousness.” He 
began his journalistic career in 1837 by writing dramatic and musical 
criticism for the “Hamburger Neue Zeitung,” whose editor, William 
Fischer, had befriended him. For a time he contributed to Schumann’s 
“Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.” 

In 1841 Liszt paid a second visit to Hamburg, when he participated 
in the third North-German Music Festival, from July 2d to 8th. Carl 
Krebs conducted the concert of secular orchestral music. Liszt, among 
other things, played the piano part in Beethoven’s Choral Fantasy, “but 
not brilliantly’—as the A.M.Z. thought—“so that musical connoisseurs 
found his performance much below their expectation.” 

Liszt’s concerts in England, during the Spring of 1841, had been no 
more of a financial success than had his English tour of the previous 
autumn. We plainly read his disappointment in the letters to Marie 
d’Agoult, written from London in May and June 1841: “I shall defi- 
nitely not make money in London this season . . . My terms being enor- 
mously high, very few concerts can engage me ... I am now merely 
preparing my third season. If I am not mistaken, there are yet a hun- 
dred thousand francs for me in England . .. To live in a country of 
business men, without doing any business is horrible . . . My penury 
enrages me, but I shall forget it with you . .. The musical season has 
been bad for everybody, even for the Italians . .. I need reputation and 
money, and as much as possible both at the same time . . . This fatal 
vocation of player [d’artiste] is my misfortune.” If Liszt accepted the 
invitation to the music festival at Hamburg, it was, as he said himself, 
to earn between five and six thousand francs, “in order to pass quietly 
a month” with Marie. He doubled that sum with a few unexpected con- 
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certs in Copenhagen, at the end of July. From Copenhagen he wrote in 
a more hopeful vein: “At last I begin to breathe, or rather I foresee the 
day when I shall breathe deep.” 

About the second week in August, finally, he flew into Marie’s em- 
brace. She had temporarily settled with the children at Nonnenwerth, 
a small island in the Rhine. 


This much, in brief, of the biographer and his subject at the time the 
biography was written. 

And now to the promised story. 

In 1924 the Library of Congress acquired a unique copy of Chris- 
tern’s little book on Liszt. In our annual report for that year, as chief 
of the Music division, we wrote about it as follows: 


Certain critics of Franz Liszt have tried to make him out a vain, bombastic 
charlatan. In the Library of Congress they may now study with profit a copy of 
Liszt’s life written by Johann Wilhelm Christern (1809-1877), interleaved with 
blank pages on which Liszt, in his own hand, corrected inaccurate statements, 
added new information, and chiefly toned down the author’s florid style or crossed 
out extravagant praises. This copy was revised by Liszt for an intended second 
edition of the little book. The first edition appeared in 1842 [sic] and was printed 
by Schuberth in Hamburg. It was not a white-haired, disappointed Liszt, but the 
idolized virtuoso at the pinnacle of his glory, who set his biographers this example 
of moderation, truthfulness, and good taste. 


It would seem timely now to say more about Christern’s little book 
and those “corrections” of Liszt’s. We think our positive statement that 
the first edition “appeared in 1842” needs mending. The date of the 
preface—October 1, 1841—should not preclude that publication took 
place before December 31, 1841. The booklet does not represent a 
lengthy or difficult printing job. It is very probable that it came off the 
press some time between the first day of November and the last of 
December 1841. 

The outside cover bears in a hand other than Liszt’s (Christern or 
Julius Schuberth?) at the top of the page the words “Zweite Aufl.” 
(Second ed.), and at the bottom “Privat Exemplar” (Private copy). 
Under the title “Franz Liszt’s Leben und Wirken”, Liszt added * “col- 


1 (all L.’s comment is in ink, which in many places has run and would have made impossible 
the reading of any cancelled words or sentences, as printed, had we not fortunately found two 
untouched copies of the book in the New York Public Library for comparison with the “Privat 
Exemplar.”) 
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lected from authentic sources [followed by an illegible word] by Julius 
Schuberth.” 

In 1924 we did not venture a guess when Liszt may have made these 
corrections. Not alone the handwriting, but the fact that Liszt did not 
suggest extending the book beyond the period it covers, would lead one 
to assume that it cannot have been more than a short time after the first 
edition was printed. How quickly that edition became exhausted, it is 
not possible to say. No matter what the demand for it, the second edi- 
tion—with Liszt’s corrections—was apparently never printed. The copy 
in Washington is the only “revised” one in existence. 

Liszt could hardly have regretted the disappearance of this inflated 
little panegyric. It is written in typically romantic style at its worst: 
flowery, full of far-fetched metaphors, syrupy, often sprawling out in 
sentences that nearly fill a whole paragraph. Only once (page 16) did 
he actually make an approving comment: “Diese Seite ist sehr hiibsch 
geschrieben” (This page is very nicely written). It deals with the con- 
flicts in the soul of young Franz between the duty to his art and his 
religious and meditative propensities. 

Let us now see what some of the chief corrections and strictures con- 
sist in. Unless the German is essential for the understanding, we shall 
give only an English translation of the passages in question as well as of 
Liszt’s comment. We shall let C. stand for the author, Christern, and L. 
for Liszt. 

P. 6.—in speaking of L.’s progress, C. writes that L. advanced with giant strides 
“across the valleys and mountains of life”; L. crosses out the phrase between quotes 
and writes in the margin “cut altogether.” 

P. 7.—L. crosses out the final sentence of a paragraph which reads: “Come and 
follow me into the solemn-serious circle of the Glorious!” (meaning L.) with the 
comment: “too pompous! hence out with this last phrase.” 

P. 8.—C. writes: “Adam Liszt was in the service of Prince Esterhazy and was 
such an excellent musician that . . .”, which L. corrects to: “Adam Liszt was em- 
ployed by Prince E. as bookkeeper [Rechnungsfiihrer] and was besides such an 
excellent, etc.” 

P. 9.—C. writes: “. . . and Prinz Esterhazy placed fifty ducats into the magic 
little hand [zaubervolle Patschhand| and recommended him with the warmth of 
a Maecenas to all the magnates of Hungary;” L. crosses out this passage with the 
following comment: “This phrase must be changed, the old Prince E. never did 
anything for me—and I should under no condition want that this thoroughly 
wrong information should gain credence.” 

P. 10—L. tones down “the boy’s struggle and endeavors” by cutting out 
“struggle and.” 

P. 11.—in speaking of L.’s dreams and aspirations as a boy of ten, C. writes: 
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“These are important in judging Liszt, the composer”; and L. crosses out “the 
composer”! | 

C. writes that “Counts Amaden and Zapary paid L. for six years an annual 
salary of 600 florins;” 

L. corrects: “Thadé d’Amadé, Szapary, and Michel Esterhdzy a six-year pen- 
sion of 600 fi.” 

To C.’s remark that “Carl Czerny guided the boy’s pianoforte playing” L. adds: 
“Wish that some words of praise and gratitude could be added here for Carl 
Czerny who, during 18 months, gave me instruction free of charge.” 

P. 12,—C. writes: “In addition to this came the really superior studies with 
Salieri;” L. crosses out “really superior.” 

C. writes that, after the 18 months of study in Vienna, Adam Liszt arranged 
for a concert for the boy as “recreation and cheer”; L. substitutes for this last 
phrase the word “reward.” 

In describing the audience at this concert, C. has, besides “the musical élite” of 
Vienna, “the entire high and lower nobility”, which entirely disappear under the 
energetic scratch of Liszt’s pen. 

P. 15.—C. expands upon the presentation of the fourteen-year-old Liszt’s “Don 
Sancho” on the stage of the Paris opera and the honors subsequently showered on 
him. L. adds: “Here an important point is omitted—namely my studies in coun- 
terpoint and fugue with Reicha which took up all of my time during ’27 and ’28.” 

P. 16.—we have already quoted L.’s “this page is very nicely written.” 

P. 17.—this is one of C.’s worst offenses; he tries to do justice to young L.’s 
“love-life” and religious leanings. He comes to hopeless grief. L.’s comment is 
most characteristic. Having cut out a lot of nonsense about writing masses “with- 
out the excitement, the irritation of his soul allowing him to concentrate,” Liszt 
adds that it had been his wish “to live in a monastery and to compose sacred music 
like another Beato Angelico.” And as to the “love-life” (without mentioning 
names!), L.’s pungent comment deserves especial notice: “This whole Love Para- 
graph must out—another (short) connection must be found with what follows.” 

P. 18-19.—radical strictures by L.: “Out Madame Dudevant [George Sand] and 
Paganini—completely out—for, in order not to appear unbefitting, it would have 
to be described much more explicitly.” Seeing him blast out peremptorily Sand 
and Paganini—the worst possible “showmen” imaginable—is a comforting sight 
and a memorable sign. Then follows—in the next paragraph—this injunction: 
“The Symphonie révolutionnaire,’ although completely sketched and partly worked 
out, must be left out of this biography.” 

P. 29-30.—C. indulges in one of those long and mouthy and highfalutin para- 
graphs to the greater glory of F. L_—Whereupon F. L. indulges in the following 
brief, crisp, running comment: “Out—out—out completely—for newspaper articles 
very suitable, for biography impracticable.” 

P. 31.—L. furnishes the information that at the time of making these correc- 
tions, he had been in Milan, Venice, Rome and Florence, but not in Naples. 

P. 32.—contains valuable corrections of L.’s concerning his itinerary on the way 
to—and return from—his native Hungary, to which he was drawn evidently by a 
sudden access of “homesickness.” 
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P. 33.—another instance of L.’s desire to purge C.’s account of extravagant 
statements with a categorical “out, out—absolutely out”; followed by a sobering 
emendation on that old subject of contention and ridicule: the “Sword of honor” 
presented to him “by several Magnates with eminent solemnity and general accla- 
mation in the Hungarian theater” at Pesth. 

P. 34.—C. gives the amount earned by L. for charitable causes in Hungary as 
“nearly 100,000 Fres.”; scrupulously correct, L. changes it to 40,000 frs. 

P. 35.—C. has the Hungarian Magnates do honor to their countryman in their 
rich native costumes of state which ordinarily they are supposed to wear “only in 
the presence of the Emperor”; L. cuts out the Emperor and substitutes “festive 
occasions.” 

P. 36.—a correction of his itinerary in the autumn of 1840. 

P. 37.—C.’s comment on L.’s financially unsuccessful tours cf England during 
the autumn of 1840 and spring of 1841 receives corrections which would also have 
straightened out Lina Ramann, who apparently went too far in trying to exculpate 
L.’s English manager, whose “Leichtsinn” [irresponsibility] was responsible for 
L.’s loss of the revenues from his concerts in England, which C. gives as 300 concerts 
and L. reduces to 100. 

P. 43.—L. objects to the final sentences: “The end must be changed in a simple, 
unexaggerated but not too naive manner.” 


The page advertising Liszt’s compositions, published before 1841, 
and listing 15 of them by opus numbers, bears this note: 


This catalogue must be absolutely changed or entirely left out. Opus numbers 
are impossible in the case of my works. Hence the catalogue should be divided 
thus into Etudes, Fantasies, Partitions de Piano (Clavier Partituren), Song Tran- 
scriptions, Miscellaneous. 


One of Liszt’s most recent and most vicious “critics” has averred that 
Liszt, in his old age, had a hand in “cunningly and tendentiously” 
coloring certain accounts of his life. If he ever touched or retouched any 
biography of his, we now know that it was done with the aim to serve 
the truth and remove exaggeration. Still young and at the height of his 
phenomenal career, he resented and obliterated the pompous, blatant, 
and extravagant. 

No musician, no man of genius, has been more thoroughly, more 
malevolently disparaged and defiled than Liszt. No man ever had a 
more charitable attitude toward others and a more severe opinion of 
himself than Liszt. He was not the vain, blind “old showman” that his 
detractors have tried to make him out. He saw much more clearly than 
did all of his critics. When in his letter of August 19, 1840, to Marie 
d’Agoult, Liszt, in referring to his concertizing, speaks of his “vie de 
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saltimbanque”—his life of a mountebank—he definitely shows that he 
never, not even in the days of his most fantastic triumphs, was the dupe 
of either himself or the public. 

And later on—as late, in fact, as June 30, 1885—when the saltim- 
banque and wandering artiste had earned the right to be considered a 
composer, he wrote in a letter from Weimar, to Carolyne Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein: 


I waste my time more or less voluntarily. With the feebleness due to age, work 
becomes more difficult for me—still I continue laboriously to fill music paper, and 
some people flatter me with the assurance that my last things are not worse than 
the preceding ones. My estimate of the ones and the others does not go beyond 
the limits of the most rigorous modesty. Without counting the great masters, such 
as Palestrina, Lassus, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven—I recognize myself to be inferior 
to their successors Weber, Meyerbeer, Schubert, Chopin, etc., and I bow low before 
the immense genius of the double-eagle Wagner, Wort- und Tondichter, as the 
King of Bavaria used to address him in his letters. 


This note of modesty, this clearsightedness so far as he was con- 
cerned, can be found in everything that Liszt ever wrote, from the be- 
ginning to the end. His determined vilification by old or recent detrac- 
tors is merely a pitiful exhibition of their own ignorance and impotence. 


That well-meant, but inflated and bombastic little book of the forgotten 
Christern—example of the equally reprehensible idolatry under which 
Liszt had to suffer so much—was not worth a second editon. The 
“Privat Exemplar” in Washington, with Liszt’s modifications and cor- 
rections, is a telling piece of evidence before the court of sane opinion. 
Nothing could speak more forcibly, more convincingly for the inherent 
and inalterable dignity and simplicity of Liszt’s character. His last will 
and testament, dated Weimar, September 14, 1860, ends with these 
words: “I wish to be buried simply, without pomp, and if possible by 
night.—May the Eternal Light shine upon my soul.” It does, to the 
end that truth shall prevail. C.E. 
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DeutscHes BiUHNEN-JAHRBUCH. Theater- 
geschichtliches Jahr- und Adressenbuch, 
herausgegeben von der Fachschaft Biihne in 
der Reichstheaterkammer. Jahrgang 47, 
1936. 892 p, 8°. Berlin: Fachschaft Biihne 
in der Reichstheaterkammer, 1935. 


EscHENBACH, WOLFRAM 
Friedrich Wilhelm Berner (1780-1827). 
Ein Beitrag zur Breslauer Musikgeschichte. 
(Diss., Breslau.) 157 p, 8°. Ohlau i. Schl.: 
Eschenhagen, 1935. 


FaLLer, HEpwic 
Die Gesangskoloratur in Rossinis Opern und 
in ihrer Ausfiihrung. (Diss., Berlin.) 127 p, 
8°. Berlin: Triltsch & Huther, 1935. 


FELLERER, Kart GusTAv 
Mittelalterliches Musikleben der Stadt Frei- 
burg im Uechtland. 111 p, 8°. Regens- 
burg: Pustet, 1935. 


G6rze, WILLIBALD 
Studien zur Formbildung der Oper. 52 p, 
8°. Frankfurt am Main: Brénner, 1935. 
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GUNTHER, SIEGFRIED 
Die geistliche Konzertmusik von Thomas 
Selle, nebst einer Biographie. (Diss., 
Giessen.) 130, xliv p, 4°. Biickeburg: 
Prinz, 1935. 

GUTHMANN, HEINRICH 
Zweierlei Kunst in Deutschland. Berlin: 
Volkschaft-Verlag fiir Buch, Biihne und 
Film. 

Hasse, Karu 
Von deutscher Kirchenmusik. Zur Neuge- 
staltung unseres Musiklebens im neuen 
Deutschland. Band LLL/IV. Regensburg: 
G. Bosse. 


HEERMANN, Huco 
Meine Lebenserinnerungen. 44 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 1935. 
HickMANN, Hans 
Das Portativ. 250 p, gr. 8°. 
Barenreiter-Verlag. 


Kassel: 


HieROoNYMUs DE MORAVIA 
Tractatus de musica. Herausgegeben und 
mit einer Einfiihrung versehen von Simon 
M. Cserba. Ixxxiv, 293 p, 8°. Regensburg: 
Pustet, 1935. 

HirscHMANN, Kari FRIEDRICH 
Wolffgang Karl Briegel, 1626-1712. (Diss., 
Marburg.) 138 p, 8°. Giessen: Von 
Miinchow, 1936. 


HoFMANNSTAHL, Huco HoFMANN VON 
Briefe, 1890-1901. 351 p, 8°. Berlin: S. 
Fischer Verlag, 1935. 


HorMEIsTERS JAHRESVERZEICHNIS. Verzeichnis 
samtliche Musikalien, Musikbiicher, Zeit- 
schriften, Abbildungen, plastische Darstell- 
ungen, die in Deutschland und in den 
deutschsprachigen Landern erschienen sind. 
Werke aus fremdsprachigen Landern sind 
insoweit beriicksichtigt als sie fiir den Ver- 
tricb im Deutschen Reiche wichtig sind. 
Jahrgang 84. 339 p, 4°. Leipzig: Hof- 
meister, 1936. 


HuescENn, Rupo.F 
Der junge Max Reger und seine Orgelwerke. 
(Diss., Freiburg.) v, 111 p, 8°. Schramberg: 
Gatzer & Hahn, 1935. 


Husmann, 
Die dreistimmigen Organa der Notre Dame- 
Schule, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Handschriften Wolfenbiittel und Montpellier. 
(Diss., Berlin.) 47 p, gr. 8°. Leipzig: 
Frommhold & Wendler, 1935. 


Fritz 
Die Entwicklung der Musikberichterstattung 
in den Miinchener “Neuesten Nachrichten” 
als Spiegelbild des Miinchener Musiklebens 
von der Griindung der “Neuesten Nach- 
richten” bis zum Jahr 1860. (Diss., 
Miinchen.) 158 p, gr. 8°. Miinchen: 
Zeitungswiss. Vereinigung, 1935. 

JAHRBUCH DER MUSIKBIBLIOTHEK PETERS. 
Herausgegeben von Kurt Taut. Jahrgang 
42, 1935. 197 P, 4°. Leipzig: Peters, 1936. 

KaTaLoc pes Mozart-Museums. Anderungen 
und Erginzungen. 11 p, kl. 8°. Salzburg: 
Mozarteum, 1931. 

Kowinski, MIECZYsLAW 
Konsonanz als Grundlage einer neuen 
Akkordlehre. 60 p. Prag, Leipzig: R. M. 
Rohrer. 

Ko.uitscH, ANTON 
Geschichte des Karntnerliedes. Band 2, 
1862 bis zur Gegenwart. Mit einem Nach- 
wort von Georg Graber. 86 p, 8°. Klagen- 
furt: Kollitsch, 1936. 

Kraus, Hepwic; Kart GEIRINGER AND 
Viktor LUITHLEN 
J. Brahms Zentenar-Ausstellung der Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in Wien. Beschrei- 
bendes Verzeichnis. 121 p, 8°. Wien: 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, 1934. 

FERDINAND 
Goethes Musikverstandnis. 40 p. Leipzig: 
Gebr. Hug & Co. 

Kunst, JAaP 
Ein musikologischer Beweis fiir Kultur- 
zusammenhange zwischen Indonesien, ver- 
mutlich Java, und Zentralafrika. (Aus: 
Anthropos, Band 31, 1936.) 10 p, 4°. 
Médling: Anthropos, 1936. 

Kurt-ScHaaB, OLGA 
Musikgeschichte von der Antike bis zur 
Gegenwart in 600 Fragen. Bearbeitet und 
herausgegeben von Hans Gal. 302, 31 p, 8°. 
Wien, Leipzig: Passer, 1935. 

LEHMANN, GUNTHER 
Theorie und Geschichte der griechischen 
Harmonik in der Darstellung durch August 
Boeckh. (Diss., Hamburg.) lvii, 112 p, 8°. 
Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1935. 

LrepER DER VOLKER. Die Musikplatten des 
Instituts fiir Lautforschung an der Universitat 
Berlin. Katalog und Einfiihrung heraus- 
gegeben vom Institut fiir Lautforschung. 
Vorwort von Fritz Bose. viii, 161 p, kl. 8°. 
Berlin: M. Hesse, 1936. 
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Liess, ANDREAS 
Claude Debussy. Das Werk im Zeitbild. 
2 vol, 4°. Leipzig: Heitz & Cie., 1936. 
Moser, Hans JOACHIM 
Lehrbuch der Musikgeschichte. 380 p, 8°. 
Berlin: M. Hesse. 
Die verborgene Symphonie; der Roman 
eines deutschen Musikers. 281 p, 8°. 
Leipzig: L. Staackmann. 
Mozart, WoLFGANG AMADEUS 
Briefe. Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von 
Hugo Leichtentritt. Neue Ausgabe. 269 p, 
kl. 8°. Berlin: Deutsche Bibliothek, 1936. 


NUussBERGER, MAx 
Die kiinstlerische Phantasie in der Formge- 
bung der Dichtkunst, Malerei und Musik. 
476 p. Miinchen: F. Bruckmann. 

OrcEL-PHoros; eine einzigartige Sammlung 
von Aufnahmen und_ Reproduktionen. 
Aufnahmen von Walter Kaufmann, Charles 
Pélissier, Thomas Moore, Ludwig Ammon. 
Mainz: Rheingold-Verlag, 1933. 

PetrzotpT, RIcHARD 
Die Kirchenkompositionen und weltlichen 
Kantaten Reinhard Keisers, 1674-1739. 
(Diss., Berlin.) 83 p, 8°. Diisseldorf: 
Nolte, 1935. 

PREIME, EBERHARD 
Musik, Musikwissenschaft und Wert; 
Probleme einer gestalterischen Wissenschaft. 
(Diss., Marburg.) vii, 156 p, 8°. Diissel- 
dorf: Nolte, 1935. 

RESCHKE, JOHANNES 
Studie zur Geschichte der brandenburgisch- 
preussischen Heeresmusik. (Diss., Berlin.) 
96 p, 8°. Berlin: V D I-Verlag, 1936. 


Riess, KARL 
Musikgeschichte der Stadt Eger im 16. 
Jahrhundert. 144 p, gr. 8°. Prag, Leipzig: 
Rohrer, 1935. 


SALZBRENNER, RICHARD 
Schumann, Silcher. 
Mauckisch, 1936. 


ScHAEFERS, ANTON 
Gustay Mahlers Instrumentation. (Diss., 
Bonn.) iii, 66 p, 8°. Diisseldorf: Nolte, 
1935. 

S1eTz, REINHOLD 
Die Orgelkompositionen des Schiilerkreises 
um J. S. Bach. (Diss., Géttingen; aus: 
Bach-Jahrbuch, 1935.) 64 p, 8°. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel, 1935. 


16 p, 8°. Freiberg: 


SLANINA, ERNsT ALFRED 
Die Sakralszenen der deutschen Oper des 
friihen 19. Jahrhunderts. (Diss., Miinster.) 
170 p, 8°. Bochum-Langendreer: Pépping- 
haus, 1935. 


Stece, Fritz 
Bilder aus der deutschen Musikkritik; 
kritische Kampfe in zwei Jahrhunderten. 
128 p. Regensburg: G. Bosse. 


TENSCHERT, ROLAND 
Joseph Haydn, 1732-1809. Sein Leben in 
Bildern. 38 p, kl. 8°. Leipzig: Bib- 
liographisches Institut, 1936. 


WaAcHsMANN, 
Untersuchungen zum_ vorgregorianischen 
Gesang. 137 p, 8°. Regensburg: Pustet, 
1935- 


Hans 
Die Krénungsoper; ein Mozart-Roman. 384 
p, 8°. Berlin: Wegweiser-Verlag, 1935. 


WEINGARTNER, FELIX 
Unwirkliches und Wirkliches. Marchen, 
Essays, Vortrage. 206 p, 8°. Wien: 
Saturn-Verlag, 1936. 


Wittwer, Max 
Die Musikpflege im Jesuitenorden unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Lander 
deutscher Zunge. (Diss., Greifswald.) 
143 p, 8°. Grimmen i. Pom.: Grimmer 
Kreis-Zeitung, 1936. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR Musik. Gegriindet 1834 
von Robert Schumann. Kalendarium 
1935/36. 40 p, kl. 8°. Regensburg: 
G. Bosse, 1935. 


ZIEGLER, LEOPOLD 
Don Juan. Eine Betrachtung. 61 p, kl. 8°. 
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Histoire du cinéma. 424 p, 4°. Paris: 
Denoél et Steele, 1935. 


BEETHOVEN, LuDWIG VAN 
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de l’'allemand par Mme. Kubié. 164 p, 16°. 
Paris: R.-A. Corréa, 1936. 
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Pouvoirs de Beethoven. 256 p, 8°. Paris: 
R.-A. Corréa, 1936. 
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U. Hoepli, 1936. 
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Catalogo descrittivo degli strumenti musicali 
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261 p, 12°. Bari: 


Parici, Luic1 
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8°. Milano: F, Parrella & C., 1935. 
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Edvard Grig. 136 p, 16°. Leningrad: 
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ALBENIz, Isaac 
Iberia: Navarra; Triana. Leopoldo Querol, 
pf. Gramophone DB4207. 


Bacu, J. S. 
Brandenburg Concerti—vol. Il: Concerto No. 
5in D. Adolf Busch, v; Marcel Moyse, flute; 
Rudolf Serkin, pf; Busch Chamber Players. 
Concerto No. 6 in B-flat. Busch Chamber 
Players. Under the musical direction of 
Adolf Busch. Columbia set 250. 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D minor. 
Six Little Preludes (Sechs kleine Praelu- 
dium): Nos. 1,2 and 3. Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichord. Gramophone DB4993/4. 
English Suite in G minor: Courante; Gigue. 
Alexander Borowsky, pf. Polydor 561.103. 
French Suite No. 5 in G: Allemande; 
Courante; Sarabande; Gavotte; Bourrée; 
Loure; Gigue. Wilhelm Kempff, pf. 
Polydor 67066. 
The Organ Music of ]. S. Bach—vol. I: 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor; Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor; Prelude and Fugue in 
C; Prelude and Fugue in G; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor; “Little” Fugue in G 
minor. Albert Schweitzer, 0. Seven 12-inch 
English Columbia discs in album. 


Partita in B-flat. Six Little Preludes (Sechs . 


kleine Praeludium): Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 
Wanda Landowska, harpsichord. Gramo- 
phone DB4995/6. 


BALAKIREFF, MILY 
Islamey. Simon Barer, pf. 
DB2675. 


Gramophone 


BARBER, SAMUEL 
Dover Beach. Samuel Barber, bar.; Curtis 
String Quartet. Victor 8998. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 
Bagatelle, op. 126, No. 6. Reverse: Inter- 
mezzo, op. 117, No. 3. Eduard Erdmann, 
pf. Parlophone Er11295. 
Coriolan Overture, op. 62. British Broad- 
casting Co. Sym. Orch. con. Adrian Boult. 
Victor 11909. 
Quartet in E-flat, op. 127. Klingler Quartet. 
Electrola EH939/40/1/2/3. 


Sonata in C minor, op. 30, No. 2. Alfred 
Dubois, v; Marcel Maas, pf. French Colum- 
bia DFX195/6/7. 

Sonata in C minor, op. 111. Egon Petri, 
pf. English Columbia LX491/2/3. 

Sonata in E-flat, op. 81-a. Fourth side: 
Prelude and Fugue No. 22 in B-flat minor 
(Bach). Wilhelm Backhaus, pf. Victor 
8922/3. 

Symphony No. 7 in A, op. 92. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. English 
Columbia LX484/5/6/7/8. 


Beruioz, HEcToR 
L’Enfance du Christ: Le repos de La Ste 
Famille. Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, con. 
F. Ruhlmann. English Columbia DX514. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 3. Reverse: 
Bagatelle, op. 126, No. 6 (Beethoven). 
Eduard Erdmann, pf. Parlophone E11295. 
Concerto in B-flat, op. 83. Artur Schnabel, 
pf; British Broadcasting Co. Sym. Orch. con. 
Adrian Boult. Victor set M305. 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, op. 68. 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Leopold Stokowski. 
Victor set M3or1. 
Trio in C, op. 87. Myra Hess, pf; Jelly 
d’Aranyi, v; Gaspar Cassado, vc. English 
Columbia LX497/8/9/500. 
Wiegenlied, op. 49, No. 4; Vergebliches 
Standchen, op. 84, No. 4; Nachtigall, op. 97, 
No. 1; Der Jager, op. 95, No. 4. Elisabeth 
Schumann, s; pf. acc. Victor 1756. 


CHARPENTIER, GUSTAVE 
Louise: Abridged phonographic version 
(prepared by the composer). Ninon Vallin, 
s; Georges Thill, t; André Pernet, bass; 
orch; chorus; con. Eugéne Bigot. Columbia 
Operatic set 12. 


CHERUBINI, 
Medea: Overture. Milan Sym. Orch. con. 
Lorenzo Molajoli. English Columbia DX727. 


Cuop1n, Frépéric 
Etudes, op. 10, Nos. 4 and 5; Mazurka in 
C-sharp minor, op. 50, No. 3. Vladimir 
Horowitz, pf. Gramophone DB2788. 
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Etude, op. 25, No. 10; Preludes, op. 28, 
Nos. 16 and 17. Josef Lhevinne, pf. Victor 
14024. 

Waltz in A-flat, op. 42; Preludes, op. 28, 
Nos. 3, 6 and 7. Moriz Rosenthal, pf. 
Gramophone DB2772. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 


Estampes: La Soirée dans Grenade; Images, 
Bk. I: Reflets dans l’eau. Walter Gieseking, 
pf. English Columbia LX480o. 

Préludes (Bk. 1): La Cathédrale Engloutie. 
Walter Gieseking, pf. English Columbia 
LB30. 

Sonata for Violin and Piano. Alfred Dubois, 
v; Marcel Maas, pf. French Columbia 
DFX198/9. 


DELANNoy, MARCEL 


Quartet in E. Calvet Quartet. Pathé PAT- 
43/4/5/6. 

Duxas, PauL 

Variations, Interlude et Final sur un 
Théme de Rameau. Yvonne Lefebure, pf. 
Gramophone L1o09/10. 


Duparc, HENRI 


Soupir; Chanson Triste. Charles Panzéra, 
bar; pf. acc. Gramophone DA4880o. 


DvokAK, ANTONIN 

Concerto in A minor, op. 53. Yehudi 
Menuhin, v; Paris Conservatory Orch. con. 
Georges Enesco. Gramophone DB2838/9/ 
40/41. 

Slavonic Dances Nos. 3 and 6, op. 46. 
Czech Phil. Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. 
Gramophone C2831. 

Slavonic Dance No. 4, op. 46. Czech Phil. 
Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. Gramophone 
B8437. 

Symphony No. 4 in G, op. 88. Czech Phil. 
Orch. con. Vaclav Talich. Victor set M304. 
EpiTIons DE LA Boire A Musique 

Romance, Galliarde et Courante (Marini, 
1595-1664). 

Pastorella (Schmelzer, 1630-1680). String 
quartet, dir. Claude Crussard. 

Motet for one voice (Legrenzi, 1625-1690). 
Partiro; La tua pena; Speranza (A. Scarlatti, 
1659-1725). Maria Castellazi-Bovy, s. Edi- 
tions de la Boite 4 Musique 3/4. 

Excar, Sir Epwarp 

Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra, op. 
85. W. H. Squire, vc; Halle Orch. con. 
Sir Hamilton Harty. Columbia set 247. 


Enigma Variations, op. 36. British Broad- 
casting Co. Sym. Orch. con. Adrian Boult. 
Gramophone DB2800/1/2. 


Enesco, GEORGES 
Sonata No. 3 in A minor, op. 25. Yehudi 
Menuhin, v; Hephzibah Menuhin, pf. 
Gramophone DB2739/40/1. 


FALLA, MANUEL DE 
Piezas Espafiolas: Aragonesa; Andaluza; 
Cubana; Montafiesa. Leopoldo Querol, pf. 
Gramophone DA4251/DB4208. 


Fauré, GABRIEL 
Dolly: Bergeuse; Mi-a-ou; Le Jardin de 
Dolly; Kitty-valse; Tendresse; Le pas 
Espagnole. Anita Siegel and Babeth 
Leonet, pf. 4 hands. Columbia 9103M/ 
4120M. 


Franz, ROBERT 

Lieder Album: Three German Folksongs, 
XV-XVI Centuries (harmonized Franz)— 
Es taget vor dem Walde; Ach Elslein, liebes 
Elslein mein; Dich meiden; Bitte, op. 9, 
No. 3; Umsonst, op. 10, No. 6; Gleich und 
Gleich, op. 22, No. 1; Lieber Schatz, sei 
wieder gut mir, op. 26, No. 2; Die helle 
Sonne leuchtet, op. 42, No. 2; Aus meinen 
grossen Schmerzen, op. 5, No. 1; Gute Nacht, 
op. 5, No. 7; Es hat die Rose sich beklagt, 
op. 42, No. 5; Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen, op. 5, No. 5; Stille Sicherheit, 
op. 10, No. 2; Du liebes Auge, op. 16, No. 1; 
Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome, op. 18, No. 2; 
Wie des Mondes Abbild, op. 6, No. 2; 
Standchen, op. 17, No. 2; Auf dem Meere, 
op. 25, No. 6; Fiir Musik, op. 10, No. 1; 
Vergessen, op. 5, No. 10; Abschied, op. 11, 
No. 1; Wandl’ ich in dem Wald, op. 39, 
No. 4; Marie, op. 18, No. 1; Widmung, op. 
14, No. 1. Ernst Wolff, bar; pf. acc. by 
himself. Columbia set 253. 


GLazounow, ALEXANDER 
Concert Study in C. Reverse: Sarcasme, No. 
5 (Prokofieff). Alexander Borowsky, pf. 
Decca-Polydor DE7053. 


CHRISTOPH VON 
Don Juan: Ballet Music. Hans von Benda 
Chamber Orch. Electrola EHg49. 


Grétry, ANDRE 
Suite—La Rosiére Républicaine (arr. 
Meyrowitz). Grand Orchestre Phil., Paris, 
con. Selmar Meyrowitz. English ‘Columbia 
LB27/8. 
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G. F. 
Berenice: Overture. Queens Hall Orch. con. 
Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca K819. 


Harris, Roy 
Poem. Albert Spalding, v; André Benoist, 
pf. Victor 8997. 


Haypn, JosEPH 

Concerto in D. Emmanuel Feuermann, ve; 
sym. orch. con. Malcolm Sargent. English 
Columbia LX472/3/4/s. 

Symphony No. 73 in D: Fourth movement. 
Reverse: Marsch (Written for a marriage in 
the Haffner family) K249 (Mozart). Hans 
von Benda Chamber Orch. Electrola EG3584. 


IBERT, JACQUES 
Concerto pour fitite et orchestre. Marcel 
Moyse, f; sym. orch. con. Eugéne Bigot. 
Gramophone L1013/4. 
Histoires: Le Petit Ane Blanc; Le Marchand 
d’eau Fraiche. Emma Boynet, pf. Victor 
4315. 

LapuaM, CLAUDE 
Japanese Concerto. Claude Lapham, pf; sym. 
orch, Victor set M302. 


LEGRENZzI, GIOVANNI 
See “Editions De La Boite é Musique.” 


Liszt, Franz 
Hungarian Fantasia. Jacques Dupont, pf; 
Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, con. F. 
Ruhlmann. English Columbia DX731/2. 
Mazeppa. Egon Petri, pf. English Columbia 
LX483. 
Les Préludes. Grand Orchestre Phil., Paris, 
con. Selmar Meyrowitz. English Columbia 
LX489/90. 
St. Francis Walking on the water. Marcel 
Ciampi, pf. English Columbia DX733. 


Marini, Bacio 
See “Editions De La Boite 4 Musique.” 


MENDELSSOHN, FELIX 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, op. 61: Noc- 
turne. British Broadcasting Co. Sym. Orch. 
con. Adrian Boult. Victor 4312. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream: Overture; 
Wedding March, op. 61. Boston “Pops” 
Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor 11919/20. 
Quartet No. 1 in E-flat, op. 12. Budapest 
Quartet. Victor set M307. 


Darius 
Quartet No. 7 in B-flat: Galimir Quartet. 
Decca-Polydor DE7054/5. 


MossoLow, ALEXANDER 
Steel Foundry (from Symphony of Ma- 
chines). Reverse: Dnicprostroi (Dnieper 
Water Power Station) (Meytuss). Orchestre 
Symphonique, Paris, con. Julius Ehrlich 
(State Opera, Leningrad). English Colum- 
bia LB17. 


Mozart, W. A. 
Concerto in A-flat (K488). Marguerite Long, 
pf; orch. con. Philippe Gaubert. French 
Columbia LFX408/9/10. 


Concerto in B-flat (K450). Elly Ney, pf; 
cham. orch. con. W. van Hoogstraten. 
Gramophone DB4435/6/7. 


Concerto in G (K216). Bronislaw Huber- 
man, v; Vienna Phil. Orch. con. Issai 
Dobrowen. Columbia set 258. 


Concerto No. 3 in G (K216). Yehudi 
Menuhin, v; sym. orch. con. Georges Enesco. 
Gramophone DB2729/30/1. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (K384): 
Martern aller Arten; Ach, ich liebte. 
Margherita Perras, s; Berlin State Opera 
Orch. con. B. Seidler-Winkler. Electrola 
DB4439. 

Marsch (written for a marriage in the 
Haffner family) K249. Reverse: Symphony 
No. 73 in D: Fourth movement (Haydn). 
Hans von Benda Chamber Orch. Electrola 
EG3584. 

Mozart Opera Society—vols. IV, V and VI: 
Cosi Fan Tutti (K588). Glyndebourne 
Festival Opera Co. con. Fritz Busch. Seven 
12-inch discs in each album, vols, IV and 
V; six 12-inch discs in album, vol. VI. 
Variations in B-flat (Ks500). Alexander 
Borowsky, pf. Polydor 516.640. 


Prernf£, GABRIEL 
Concertstiick pour harpe et orchestre. Lily 
Laskine, harp; Pasdeloup Orch. con. Piero 
Coppola. Gramophone K7621/2. 


PROKOFIEFF, SERGE 
Premiére Suite du Ballet de Chout, op. 21: 
Danse des bouffons; Le bouffon travesti en 
jeune femme; Danse des gilles et des 
bouffons; Dans la chambre @ coucher du 
marchand; Danse finale. Lamoureux Orch. 
con. Albert Wolff. Polydor 67069/60. 


Sarcasme, No. 5. Reverse: Concert Study in 
C (Glazounow). Alexander Borowsky, pf. 
Decca-Polydor DE7053. 
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REsPIGHI, OTTORINO 
The Pines of Rome. Paris Conservatory Orch. 
con. Piero Coppola. Victor 11917/8. 


SatnT-SAENs, CAMILLE 
Marche Héroique. Orchestre Symphonique, 
Paris, con. F. Ruhlmann. English Columbia 
DX728. 


ScaRLATTI, ALESSANDRO 
See “Editions De La Botte 4 Musique.” 


SCHMELZER, JOHANN HEINRICH 
See “Editions De La Boite é Musique.” 


Scumitt, FLoRENT 
Quintet for Piano an? Strings. Florent 
Schmitt, pf; Calvet Quartet. French Colum- 
bia LFX386/7. 

ScHUBERT, FRANZ 
Rosamunde, op. 26: Ballet music; Entr’acte. 
Berlin Phil. Orch. con. Dr. Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. Telefunken E1go2. 
Quartet in A minor, op. 20; Quartet in C 
minor (Quartet Satz). Kolisch Quartet. 
Columbia set 245. 
Trio in E-flat, op. 100. Adolf Busch, v; 
Hermann Busch, vc; Rudolf Serkin, pf. 
Gramophone DB2676/7/8/9/80. 


ScHUMANN, ROBERT 
Mondnacht, op. 39; Stille Tréinen, op. 39. 
Karl Schmitt-Walter, bar; pf. acc. Tele- 
funken Arg19. 
Papillons, op. 2. Alfred Cortot, pf. Gramo- 
phone DAr442/3. 


JEAN 
Concerto in D minor, op. 47. Jascha Heifetz, 
v; London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Victor set M309. 
Historic Scenes, op. 25: Festivo (Tempo di 
Bolero). London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. English Columbia LX501. 


SMETANA, BEDRICH 
Die Verkaufte Braut: Overture. Berlin 
State Opera Orch. con. Alois Melichar. 
Polydor 15103. 


Srrauss, RICHARD 
Ach, Lieb’, ich muss nun scheiden; 
Freundliche Vision. Welge Roswaenge, t; 
pf. acc. B. Seidler-Winkler. Electrola 
DA4412. 
Der Rosenkavalier: Waltzes. Fourth side: 
Spielerei (Carl Stix, op. 140). Minneapolis 
Sym. Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
1758/9. 


SzosTakow1cz, DMITRI 
The Age of Gold: Polka; Russian Dance. 
Orchestre Symphonique, Paris, con. Julius 
Ehrlich (State Opera, Leningrad). English 
Columbia LB16, 

TCHEREPNIN, ALEXANDER 
Bagatellen, op. 5. Alexander Tcherepnin, pf. 
Gramophone DB4440. 

Turina, JOAQUIN 
La Oracion del Torero. Gordon Quartet. 
Columbia 68505D. 
Rapsodia Sinfonica. Eileen Joyce, pf; sym. 
orch. con. Clarence Raybould. Parlophone 
E11299. 

VaucHan R. 
London Symphony. Queen’s Hall Orch. 
con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca X114/5/6/ 
7/8. 

Vira, Tomaso 
Chaconne (arr. Charlier). Jacques Thibaud, 
v; Gramophone DB2799. 
Chaconne (arr. Charlier). Nathan Milstein, 
v; pf. acc. Fourth side: Sonata No. 1 in G 
minor: Adagio (Bach). Nathan Milstein, v. 
Columbia set X61. 

VivaLp1, ANTONIO 
Sonata in D (arr. Respighi). Nathan Mil- 
stein, v; pf. acc. Columbia 68478D. 

Wacner, RICHARD 
Faust Overture; Lohengrin: Prelude to Act 
III. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. English Columbia LX481/2. 
Die Meistersingers: Overture. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Georg Szell. Gramophone C2809. 
Die Meistersingers: Prelude to Act Ill. Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Dr. Karl Béhm. Electrola 
EH962. 
Wagnerian Excerpts: Lohengrin-Prelude to 
Acts I and Il; Gétterdimmerung—Dawn; 
Siegfried’s Journey to the Rhine; Siegfried 
Idyll. New York Phil-Sym. Orch. con. 
Arturo Toscanini. Victor set M308. 
Die Walkire: Winterstiirme wichen dem 
Wonnemond. Rienzi: Allmécht’ger Vater 
blick’ herab. Marcel Wittrisch, t; orch. acc. 
Electrola EH965. 

Watton, WILLIAM 
Fagade—Suite. London Phil. Orch. con. 
William Walton. Gramophone C2836/7. 

Wo r-Ferrari, ERMANNO 
Jewels of the Madonna: Intermezzi Nos. 1 
and 2. Fourth side: Coppelia: Valse and 
Entr'acte (Delibes). Minneapolis Sym. 
Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. Victor 
1742/3. 


